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U.  S.  landing  borgai  tpaod 
»hor«word  off  Fran<h  Morocco 
during  landing  oporaKont. 


U.  S.  bargo*  iwarm  oway  from 
molhor  ship  with  troops  roody 
to  disombork. 


We  know  you  will  be  as  pleased  continue  to 

as  Conn,  that  the  materials,  plus  the  guide  our  i 

quality  and  precision  workmanship  true  to  their 

you  would  have  gotten  in  a  new  modest  pan 

Conn  Band  Instrument,  were  in  on  in  which  tl 

America’s  first  major  offensive  —  the  Forces  so  ] 

invasion  of  Africa!  Almost  all  of  the  landings,  w; 

landing  boats  used  were  equipped  of  years  of 

with  Conn-built  compasses  and  bin-  dsion  band 

nacles.  Admiral  Woodward,  of  the  war.  Conn  < 

Navy  Department,  writes — "The  Navy  get  even  fim 

is  grateful  to  you  for  your  splendid  quality  only 

equipment  and  counts  on  you  to  C  G.  Conn, 


An  aircraft  ratcua  boat 
roody  to  ihovo  off  with 
AAorinoi  toongogo  snipurt. 
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wrnuiation  WANTEO 
BY  m  ENEIAY/ 


Eatt  Goat  Watf 

iH-ar  Mr.  She|)h«rd: 

I  wiHh  to  thank  you  for  the  nice  layout 
for  my  article  on  "Intonation"  which  wan 
publlahed  in  The  SCHOOI.,  MVSICIAX  for 
February. 

t'ould  I  call  your  attention  to  one  tyiM>- 
Kraphical  error  which  crept  in  through 
iiiiatake.  On  the  nub-headinK.  there  is 
s|>elled  fioulktceaterti  instead  of  HoutheiiMt- 
rm  I»uislana  ColleKe.  l»uisiana  hapiteii.s 
to  have  a  Southwestern  I»uisiana  Insti¬ 
tute  at  l-afayette,  I.<a.  and  Southeastern 
■  .siuislana  t'ollefce  at  Hammond.  The  two 
are  often  confused  even  in  our  own  state 
and  officials  of  both  educational  institu¬ 
tions  are  endeavorliiK  to  clear  up  the  con¬ 
fusion.  Ralph  R.  Pottle,  Henri,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Muaic,  Southeastern  houisiana 
College,  Hammonri,  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Pottle:  Now  who  could  it  have 
been. — that  wonderfully  redeeminx  phl- 
kisopher  who  said :  "He  who  never  makes 
a  mistake,  never  makes  anythinK." — Rri. 


TwirUrt  of  ths  Past 

The  SCHOOI.,  Ml'SICIA.N: 

Beinit  a  subscriber  to  The  8('H<M)I. 
Ml’SICIAN,  and  Kreatly  interested  in  the 
articles  printed  on  baton  twIrliiiK,  baton 
instruction,  and  tlaa  twirliiiK.  I  was  think- 
iiiK  that  an  article,  or  series  of  articles 
on  the  origin  and  development  of  baton 
twirlinK  would  be  very  interesting. 

My  first  Interest  in  baton  twirling  dates 
back  to  the  old  minstrel  days  when  I  was 
Just  a  school  boy.  At  that  time  the  lead¬ 
ing  minstrel  shows,  Al  Fields,  I.«w  Dock- 
stader,  Guy  Brothers,  and  others  always 
had  a  star  baton  twirler  with  their  min- 
.  strel  bands.  It  was  so  flashy  an  attraction 
I  decided  to  take  it  up  and  learn^  all 
f  I  could  about  it,  but  at  that  time  the  old- 
time  baton  twirlers  kept  the  art  to  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  not  like  It  Is  now. 

I  have  letters  from  a  number  of  the 
t  old-time  minstrel  twirlers,  Harry  Opel ; 

■  kVed  "Major”  Smith,  famous  for  his  high 
throws :  Frank  Carmen  of  George  Cohan's 
"Yankee  Doodle  Band"  fame ;  and  others. 
I  am  willing  to  send  the  contents  or  any 
l>art  of  this  material  to  you  to  include  in 
any  article  you  may  care  to  publish  on 
the  origin  of  baton  twirling. 

For  night  parades  and  night  outside 
exhibitions  I  twirl  a  double  ball  fire  baton, 
but  do  not  allow  girl  baton  twirlers  to  do 
so.  It  is  too  dangerous.  I  find  The  SCHOOI. 
.MTSICIAN  very  interesting.  Drum  Major 
J.  F.  Reillg,  HJ  Hut-kmau  Uoari,  R.  D.  .1, 
Rochester,  .Veic  York. 

I>ear  Mr.  Iteilly :  Your  letter  la.  Itself, 
so  interesting  that  thirty  thousand  school 
band  twirlers  and  "twirlettes"  will  surely 
want  to  read  it.  But  It  is  rather  cruel  and 
inhuman  to  throw  out  this  lilt  of  (iromise 
liecause  a  nation  of  busy  schisil  musicians 
is  going  to  lose  a  lot  of  sleep  waiting  for 
the  big  story.  Last's  have  it. — Sri. 


You've  ell  heard  that  slogan,  "A  slip  of  the  lip  can  sink  a 
shipl"  Well,  even  for  teen-age  Americans,  it  goes  double  now¬ 
adays!  You  may  know  just  the  inside  dope  Schickelgruber  and 
Tojo  would  be  delighted  to  tune  in  on. 

P’rinstance  . .  .  Your  Brother  Bill  may  have  let  slip  when  his  ship 
was  sailing.  Or  Dad  who  works  in  a  war  plant,  may  know  all 
about  a  vital  new  weapon.  Or  Sis  who  is  the  Bou's  confidential 
secretary,  may  know  just  where  all  those  new  planes  are  going. 

See?  That's  the  kind  of  talk  that  may  go  on  in  your  family 
circle.  And  I'm  here  to  say,  keep  it  strictly  in  the  familyl  Little 
men  with  large  ears  are  everywhere  these  days.  And  one  of  those 
Axis  monkeys  can  hear  a  slip  of  the  lip  farther  than  Cab  Calloway 
can  throw  a  hi-de-hol 

So  button  it  up  for  the  Durationl  if  you  know  something,  keep 
it  off  the  air.  And  if  you're  simply  busting  with  information — 
why  just  get  out  that  sweet  Elkhart  horn  and  rip  off  a  little  private 
jam  session  of  your  owni  it's  mighty  relievin'. 

Yours  for  Victory, 


instrumenD 
es  straight  a 
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great 
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ossible  beca; 
in  malcing } 
s  . . .  After  1 
ill  see  thaty 
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Hav*  You  Wondartd,  Toe? 

The  .SCH(K)L.  .MUSICIAN: 

We  have  ttome  materials  for  The 
SCHOfU.  MUSICIAN  including  one  or  two 
pictures.  I  plan  to  send  these  to  you  in 
the  near  future.  Do  you  want  pictures 
for  cuts  or  would  you  rather  have  the  cut 
itself?  In  either  case  will  the  cut  or  pic¬ 
ture  be  returned  when  you  have  used  it? 
We  enjoy  every  issue May  I  suggest 
that  we  hear  more  from  vocal  and  orches¬ 
tra  dlre<'tors  and  Instructors.  Our  mate- 


LOOK  FOU  THE  fU  IN  THE  HEART  ON  THE  BEIL 
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Pen  in  HoncL  Cent.  j 

rial  will  frive  a  rroxR'iiM'tinn  of  thr  actl%’i- 
tlrn  of  nur  deiwrtmrnt  InrludinK  our 
wartirrw  proaram.  /’nul  O.  Hrllnr,  tHrretor 
<tf  Uuaic,  Srw  t'lm  Puhtir  flrhooln,  .Wv 
f'lm,  Minn. 

l>ear  Mr.  Hritnr ;  Your  letter  aaka  ao 
many  cornnHin  queatlona  in  auch  nice  con- 
ciae  form  that  It  ahould  be  anawered  In 
public. 

Send  the  picliireH,  not  the  cuta.  They 
wouldn't  Ite  Ihe  riitht  aise  nor  the  rlRht 
wreeii.  If  you  aaiit  the  cuta  we  make, 
after  publication,  aeiid  li.no  plua  16  centa 
IMiataRe  for  each  «'Ut. — If  more  than  one  la  i 
uaed,  which  la  unlikely.  PU’liirea  are  rarely  j 
relumed.  It  la  dlfllcult  to  alve  you  v<M-al  { 

art  idea.  We  are  not  yet  wired  for  a<iund.  I 

(Bob  Ho|ie,  pleaae  copy.)  We  are  alwaya  I 
on  the  haikout  for  contributora  who  can  < 
write  aa  well  aa  they  vocallae  and  thia  la 
an  invitation  to  all  contendera.  The  col* 
umna  of  The  SCHtKH.,  MI'SiriAN  are  j 
yawnliiR  for  you. — Ed. 


Before  Hie  A.  F.  of  M. 

The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN:  ! 

In  your  February  iaaue,  Mr.  tS.  F.  | 
Strickllnc  refera  to  Frederick  Nell  Innea  | 
aa  the  Rreateat  trombone  player  ever 
heard  In  America.  I  remember  Innea  and  | 

I  believe  he  waa  without  doubt  the  xreat- 
eat  in  hia  day,  but  whether  or  not  he 
equalled  or  excelled  Arthur  ITyor  I  ahould 
healtate  to  aay.  Fred  Innea  waa  a  real 
old-timer  and  realRned  from  Ollmore'a 
Band  quite  aome  time  before  Ihe  death  of 
lillna.re  in  order  to  orKanixe  a  band  of 
hia  own. 

I  have  in  my  iioaaeaaion  a  directory 
publlahed  In  July,  1877,  In  which  muai* 
clans  belonginR  to  the  Muaical  Mutual 
Protective  Union  were  Hated  al|>habetl- 
cally,  and  by  Inatrumenta.  Innea  was  a 
member  of  the  M.M.I’.U.  at  that  time  and 
lived  at  68  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

He  waa  Hated  under  troinb<ine  and  eupho¬ 
nium.  Jacob  KiH'hkeller,  clarlnotlat  of 
Cllmore'a  Band,  who  made  many  fine  ar- 
raiiKementa  for  t.llmore,  waa  treaaurer  of 
Ihe  Union.  There  were  over  1200  members 
in  the  Union,  but  only  aix  of  them  saxo¬ 
phone  players.  Four  of  these  I  know  were 
members  of  tHImore'a  Band,  IncludinR  the  | 
famous  Lefebre,  and  (irobably  all  six  were 
in  the  Band. 

The  M.M.I’.U.  waa  not  a  union  such  as 
the  A.F.M.  of  today.  It  waa  local  and 
more  of  a  club  and  clearlnit  house  for 
musicians.  There  were  no  orcanised 
"name"  dance  bands  and  no  phones.  If 
a  musician  waa  enKaxed  to  supply  music 
for  a  dance  or  entertainment,  he  was  the 
"leader"  for  that  enRaKement  reRardleaa 
of  what  Instrument  he  played,  and  re¬ 
ceived  double  pay.  IfavliiR  secured  the  ! 
Job  he  went  to  the  Union  to  select  hia  men.  | 
At  eleven  In  the  moniliiR  the  blR  meetliiR  i 
room  In  Town  Hall  on  Hast  Fourth  Street 
waa  like  a  l>ee  hive  and  aa  noisy  aa  the  I 
stock  exchaiiRe  on  a  busy  morninR.  In  | 

those  days  and  until  the  advent  of  jass.  i 

dance  bands  played  l>eautiful  waltsea  such 
aa  the  Blue  l>anube,  Artiata'  Life,  Skaters, 
etc. ;  polkas,  two-steps,  and  other  dances, 
no  two  of  which  sounded  alike.  I  could 
play  them  all  night  without  tiring.  While 
I  have  nothing  against  jass  as  such,  and 
in  the  hands  of  comi>etent  composers, 
much  might  be  done  with  It,  yet,  as  it  is 
ntostly  written  after  the  same  i>attem 
and  turned  out  In  mass  production  by  Tin 
Pan  Alley  for  purely  commercial  reasons, 

1  have  been  made  very  weary  by  Its  I 
deadly  monotony, — too  much  of  anything  ^ 
Is  plenty.  Edwin  J.  Ereudenvoll,  One  East 
Central  Avenue,  Maywood,  S.  J. 

Thanks  for  a  most  interesting  letter.  Ed. 


Ecarl  J.  Erickson 

Muttcsl  Direefor  Sf.  Pefer,  Minneiofe,  Hiqk  School 

Now  in  hit  fourth  year  at  St.  Patar,  Earl  Ericbon  hat  ona  of  tha  mott  affac- 
tiva  mutic  dapartn\antt  in  toutharn  Minnatota.  Starting  with  32  playari  in 
both  band  and  orchattra  in  1939  tha  groupt  hava  grown  to  a  concart  band 
of  66,  a  tacond  band  of  31  and  a  baginning  clati  of  39;  a  firtt  orchattra  of 
37  and  two  glaa  clubt  and  chorus.  All  larga  antamblat  hava  baan  "A"  win- 
nart  in  dittrict  compatition  tinea  Mr.  Erickton  took  ovar.  Tha  band  hat  baan 
doing  its  bit,  playing  a  tariat  of  Victory  Concartt,  which  hava  baan  vary 
wall  attandad.  Mr.  Erickton  was  aducatad  at  Mankato  Stata  Taachart 
Collaga  and  tha  Minnaapolit  Collaga  of  Mutic,  gatting  hit  Mattart  Dagrae 
from  tha  lattar  tchool  in  1941.  Hit  hobbiat  ara  golf,  fithing  and  compotition. 
Fourtaan  original  compotitiont  hava  baan  publithad  and  tavaral  naw  wood¬ 
wind  antamblat  ara  toon  to  ba  ralaatad  including  th*  "Scharzo"  which  was 
playad  at  tha  Schmitt  Mutic  Clinic  in  Minnaapolit  latt  fall. 
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Plraee  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MVSICIAS  when  anewering  adrertieemente  in  thie  magazine. 
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I  Teach  MUSIC 
to  These 

JAPANESE 


By  Tad  Hascall 

Director  of  Instrumentel  Music  at  the  Granada  Project  Schools 

Am«ck«,  Colorado 


•  BEFORE  ME  SAT  A  CLEAN 
LITTLE  LAD  RtarinK  ftoberly  at  the 
clarinet  in  hlH  lap.  He  was  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  yeara  old  and  In 
the  seventh  Kiade.  Because  some  of 
his  ancestors  had  l>een  Imrn  in  Japan, 
this  boy  was  sitting  here  in  the  “band- 
room”  of  the  Japanese  Relo«‘ation  Cen¬ 
ter  Schools  at  Amache,  Colorado. 

“It  seems  you  are  haviUK  a  little 
difficulty  with  your  horn,"  I  Iteiran. 
“You  have  had  the  horn  now  about 
three  weeks  and  most  of  the  kids  in 
your  class  are  advancinic  faster  than 
you  are;  they  are  In-KlnninK  to  pull 
away  from  you.” 

He  replied  by  squirmiiiK  in  his  chair, 

I  looked  the  horn  over,  blew  It,  ad¬ 
justed  the  reed  and  handed  it  Iwtck 
to  him.  “I.iet's  hear  you  play  this  little 
tune,”  I  said,  openinK  the  text  and 
pointlnK- 

He  tried. 

I  talked  to  him  a  little  while  about 
his  Interests  here  in  the  center,  almut 


Tks  smatsur  pkoto9rapk«r  rsqittarad 
(or  you  this  liHlt  comer  «oc(ion  o( 
tko  Sonior  High  School  Orckottrs  in 
rokoarMi  in  tka  Band  Room.  Tkaia 
boyt  and  girli  ara  talanfad,  but  more 
ampkaticaily,  tkay  arc  equipped  with 
a  poraavaranca  and  datarminafion  to 
tuccoad  and  (kata  qualifiat  prove 
moat  Important  and  helpful  is  Mr. 
Hetcairt  work  aa  teacher  end  director. 


What  tkia  and  other  pkotoorapka  may  lack  in  profauional  detail  ia  more  than  com- 
panaatad  by  the  charm  and  aincarity  of  theta  little  Japanaaa  atudanta.  Thaae  four 
ara  grade  achool  beginnara  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Haacall,  Inatrumantal  Muaic 
Instructor  at  Amacha,  Colorado.  Thia  quartet  rahaaraal  ia  taking  place  in  tka  Band 
Room  which  ia  heated  by  the  Government  iatue  coal  atova  shown  in  tka  rear. 


his  pals,  and  why  he  had  chosen  the 
clarinet  with  which  to  be^in  his  in¬ 
strumental  music  career.  I  ended  by 
hintinx  that  maybe  he  should  try 
another  horn  or  the  drum. 

This  time  he  replied  by  blinking 
away  the  tears  and  swallowinK  hard. 

Just  then  we  were  interrupted  by  a 
visitor.  When  I  returned  to  the  boy's 
problem  a  few  minutes  later,  he  had 
almost  mastered  the  tears  and  was  all 
set  for  me. 

“Please,  Mr.  Hascall,  1  like  the  clar¬ 
inet.  May  I  just  keep  it  another  week 
and  try  a  little  harder?” 

He  was  not  bitter  because  his  family 


no  longer  had  any  source  of  income 
w’hereas  they  could  buy  him  a  horn. 
He  was  not  angry,  not  disheartened. 
He  Just  wanted  to  “try  a  little  harder.” 

This  lad  is  typical  of  the  students 
1  am  teaching.  They  are  all  clean, 
neatly  dressed,  well  behaved  young¬ 
sters.  Their  interest  in  Instrumental 
music  is  astounding;  they  all  want  to 
“try  a  little  harder.” 

There  are  several  explanations  of 
this  wholesome  feeling.  One  is  that 
they  all  seem  to  have  the  characteristic 
of  doing  a  thing  well  or  not  at  all. 
Then,  too,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
most  of  these  youngsters  have  been 


rncouraged  to  participate  in  instru¬ 
mental  music  since  they  have  all  come 
from  schools  on  the  west  coast  where 
their  race  has  been  decidedly  in  the 
minority.  But  the  attitude  is  more 
permanent  than  that  of  a  child  with 
a  newly  found  toy.  Their  music  Is 
aradually  becominit  a  part  of  their 
regular  life.  Instead  of  "coking.” 
dancing,  and  the  scores  of  other  things 
many  children  engage  in  after  school, 
these  kids  go  home  to  their  barracks 
and  play  their  horns.  This  is  one  of 
their  forms  of  recreation.  They  are 
obviously  living  and  enjoying  music. 

If  we  could  place  youngsters  with 
this  sort  of  solid  interest  in  the  aver¬ 
age  public  school,  a  high-powered 
music  department  could  surely  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Our  situation  in  the  Amache 
s4hools  at  the  Granada  Project  differs 
somewhat  from  the  average  public 
schools,  however. 

Six  months  ago  there  was  no 
Amache,  Colorado.  There  was  nothing 
here  but  cactus  and  eastern  Colorado 
prairie.  Today  it  is  a  town  of  ap¬ 
proximately  7,600  inhabitants;  Jap¬ 
anese  and  Japanese-Americai\8  who 
have  been  evacuated  from  the  west 
coast.  Amache  is  located  seventeen 
miles  east  of  Lamar,  Colorado,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state.  The 
whole  project  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  War  Relocation  Authority,  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

A  quick  glance  at  this  town  reminds 
one  of  an  Army  camp.  Amache  is  made 
up  of  one-story  barracks  laid  off  in 
blocks  with  one  larger  building  in  the 
renter  which  houses  the  laundries. 


Initial  flaq  rai*inq  caramony  attandad 
by  tka  1700  (tudanH  at  Amaeka.  Tka 
pkotoqrapk  ravealt  in  tka  background 
tka  army-lika  barrack*  in  which  tkaia 
Japanata-Amaricani  ara  quartarad. 
Tkata  barrack*  ara  typical  of  tka  an- 
tira  city. 

mess  halls,  and  lavatories.  A  recrea¬ 
tion  hall  is  at  the  end  of  each  block. 
It  is  in  one  of  these  blocks  that  the 
three  Amache  schools  are  located.  The 
Elementary,  the  Janior  High,  and  the 
Senior  High  schools,  with  a  total  en¬ 
rollment  of  about  1700  children,  are 
squeezed  into  twelve  barracks  (six 


rooms  in  each),  a  mess-hall  building, 
and  three  recreation  halls.  The  in¬ 
strumental  music  department  serves 
about  200  of  these  students  and  46 
night  school  adults  In  one  of  the 
“large"  rooms  of  the  barrasks.  It 
measures  20x24  feet! 

The  other  day  one  of  the  hand  fel¬ 
lows  was  showing  me  a  picture  of  the 
school  building  that  he  attended  a 
year  ago;  a  beautiful,  large  California 
school.  Another  lad  has.  on  occasions, 
commented  to  me  regarding  the  mod¬ 
ernistic  room  that  accommodated  the 
seventy-piece  high  school  band  that  he 
played  with  last  year.  Now  these  boys, 
and  others  like  them,  are  all  practic¬ 
ing  diligently  in  one  room  of  a  bar¬ 
rack  that  was  originally  designed  for 
living  quarters.  The  only  furnishings 
in  our  bandroom  that  are  not  home¬ 
made  are  the  chairs,  the  Government 
Issue  coal  stove,  and  a  piano. 

We  sometimes  wonder  what  our  stu¬ 
dents’  ideas  are  concerning  this  new 
environment;  students  who  were  born 
in  this  country  and  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  Just  as  you  and  1.  It  is 
hard  to  get  them  to  express  their  feel¬ 
ings  in  words  but  their  attitude  is  not 
the  bitter  one  that  you  might  expect 

In  our  department  is  George  Kubota, 
a  Japanese-American  teacher  who  ma¬ 
jored  in  clarinet  and  received  his  de¬ 
gree  at  San  Jose  State  College.  He 
told  me  about  his  ideas  regarding  this 
situation  which  aptly  expresses  the 
feelings  of  all  the  people  I  am  working 
with.  He  said,  “Of  course,  I  would 
rather  be  in  the  Army  or  ‘outside’ 
doing  some  vital  work,  but  If  I  can 
better  serve  the  war  effort  and  help 
to  bring  about  victory  by  staying  here, 
then  I  am  going  to  try  to  be  happy 
about  it.”  If  you  could  know  George 
like  I  know  him.  you  could  not  doubt 
his  sincerity. 


Tad  Ha*call  ka*  ona  of  tka  mo*t  in- 
tara*ting  band  d!ract!nq  and  orcka*- 
tra  conducting  job*  in  America  today. 

Hi*  *tory  kora  i*  publi*kad  witk  tka 
approval  of  Amaeka  and  Wa*kington 
official*.  Mr.  Ha*cail  wa*  School 
Bandma*tor  at  Limon,  Colorado,  im- 
madiataly  before  taking  hi*  po*t  at 
Amache  on  January  I,  1943,  a*  "Di¬ 
rector  of  ln*trumantal  Mu*ic.’’  For 
three  year*  at  Gilman,  Colorado 
(1938-41)  ha  worked  *imilarly  witk 
undarprivilagad  children,  about  70 
par  cant  of  whom  ware  of  Maiican 
anco*try.  At  Ead*,  Colorado,  k'la  band 
placed  Fir*t  Divi*ion  in  Marching  and 
Maneuvering  at  tka  State  conta*t. 

Ho  racaivod  hi*  Bachelor  of  Mu*ic 
Education  dagrao.  Cum  Lauda,  from 
tka  Univar*ity  of  Colorado  in  1941. 

Paul  Higaki,  a  tromlwne  major,  and 
Tom  Hotturi,  who  has  repaired  instru¬ 
ments  for  fifteen  years,  also  help  in 
the  instrumental  music  department. 
Ail  of  these  men  receive  the  maximum 
wage  for  evacuees,  nineteen  dollars  a 
month! 

In  addition  to  making  the  teacher’s 
desk,  the  Iwokcases,  the  instrument 
cabinets,  and  the  music  stands,  Mr. 
Hotturl’s  Job  Is  to  keep  all  of  the  in¬ 
struments  that  are  owned  by  the  WRA 
"(Turn  to  paye  21) 


Tki*  it  tka  Amaeka  Junior  High  School  Band  of  Japanasa-Amarican  childran  locatad 
at  tka  War  Ralocatlon  Camp, 
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Our  High  Schools  and  Colleges 

I 

Supplied  the  Talent  for  this  Super  > 

'  ji 

370*Army  Air  Forces  Band  | 

/ 

S.  B,  A.  D.  San  Bernardino,  California  '  , 


master,  well  known  in  rivlllan  life  as 
ronductor  of  the  famous  "Loyola 
Lyons"  at  Loyola  University  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  "Trojan  Band”  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  in  | 

Los  Anxeles;  Private  Charles  Dana 
(trumpet),  former  band  instructor  at  | 
the  l*asadena  High  School;  Private  ^ 

Joseph  Landon  (violin),  supervisor  of  | 
music  In  the  San  Bernardino  Schools;  i 
Private  Mervin  Snyder  (french  horn),  | 
music  Instructor  from  Pomona  Col-  | 
lege;  and  Private  Dave  Rosenthal,  for-  | 
mer  instructor  of  music  at  Beaumont  ' 

High  School,  California.  ■ 

School  music  training  is  very  ewn- 
tial  in  qualifying  musicians  for  mili¬ 
tary  hands.  For  example.  Sergeant 
Boudreau  in  organising  the  370tli 
Band,  set  the  highest  possible  standard  ^ 
by  not  only  conducting  personal  Inter-  r 
views  with  every  member  of  the  band, 
but  also  by  outlining  a  program  of 
examinations  and  auditions  designed 
to  prove  the  talent  and  schooling  of 
every  enlistee.  Because  of  this,  the 
.370tli  Bund  includes  only  the  finest 
musicians.  To  name  the  famous  hands 


T)i*m  impartsnt  pertosaqet  are  left  to  riqht,  Colonol  Lucot  V,  Boati,  Jr,,  cemmondor, 
SBAOCA;  Sqt.  John  T.  Boudroau,  bondmottor,  JTOtti  Army  Air  Fercot  Bond  and 
cempotar  of  "Oatart  Romanca";  and  Major  Carlyia  B.  Bordatta,  aiacutiva  ofRcar  and 
commandinq  ofRcar  of  tka  band. 


•  IF  YOU  ARE  FROM  ANY  ONE 
OF  TWENTY  DIFFERENT  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  or  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  members  of  your  school  alumni 
are  in  the  370th  Army  Air  Forces  Band 
stationed  at  the  San  Bernardino  Army 
Air  Field,  San  Bernardino,  California. 


By  PFC  Kelita  J.  Shugart 

37(Hh  Army  Air  Forces  Band, 


Numbered  among  musicians  in  the 
band  are  five  school  instructors:  Tech- 

I 

nical  Sergeant  John  T.  Boudrean,  band- 


Tkii  It  tka  Danca  Band  continqant  of  tka  370tk  Army  Air  Forcat  Band.  Gaorqa 
Baaba  it  tka  loquaciout  drummar 
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20  years  of  instrumental  in¬ 
struction  in  our  public 
schools  is  today  paying  its 
big  dividends  in  Army, 
Navy  and  civilian  morale. 
School  bonds  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  every  gesture  of 
the  Victory  effort.  Music  has 
proved  itself  a  wartime  es¬ 
sential  plus. 


from  which  they  came  would  lie  to  call 
the  roll  of  the  country’s  outstanding 
musical  organisations.  From  Ray 
Noble.  Andre  Kostelanetz.  Benny  Good¬ 
man.  Artie  Shaw,  Victor  Young,  to 
John  Scott  Trotter,  Frede  Grofe,  Paul 
Whiteman,  Skinnae  klnnis  and  Ossie 
.Nelson,  more  than  forty  famous  name 
Iwiids  are  represented.  NBC.  CBS,  and 
.Mutual  radio  shows  were  made  famous 
by  these  men.  Hollywood’s  motion 
picture  studios  gave  the  370th  several 
of  their  finest  musicians  and  many 
great  symphony  orchestras  released 
their  best  artists  to  this  band. 

Several  musicians  In  the  band  are 
graduates  from  America’s  famous  Cur¬ 
tis  Institute  of  Music.  Public  schools 
formerly  attended  by  .the  band’s  musi¬ 
cians  include  many  about  which  -you 
have  already  read  in  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN;  Monrovia,  Inglewood,  San 
Diego.  Hollywood,  Los  Angeles.  Long 
Beach,  and  El  Monte  high  schools; 
Pasadena  Junior  College  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  City  College. 

Commenting  on  the  importance  of 
music  training  and  its  relation  to 
Iwiids  of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Ser¬ 
geant  John  T.  Boudreau  said;  "The 
United  States  Army  Air  Forces  have 
some  of  the  finest  bands  in  service. 


The  quality  of  nuisiciauship  in  these 
bands  is  the  result  of  years  of  training 
and  study.  No  small  part  of  the  credit 
of  this  competency  on  the  part  of  Air 
Force  musicians  goes  to  the  public 
schools.  In  every  music  classroom 
there  are  students  who  some  day  will 
take  their  place  in  professional  tiands 
and  orchestras.  Not  until  that  time 
will  they  fully  appreciate  the  marvel¬ 
ous  advantages  of  the  music  education 
ofTered  by  our  free  American  school 
system. 

“During  my  years  of  teaching  iMth 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Loyola.  I  discovered  that 
in  spite  of  the  diligent  work  students 
do  while  learning,  the  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  why  they  are  doing  it  is  not 
known  until  they  have  entered  into 
the  field  of  professional  music.  The 
actual  use  of  music  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  others,  is  something  extremely 
difficult  to  teach.  Personally.  I  believe 
everyone  learns  the  importance  of 
musical  entertainment  l>est  through 
experience.  In  the  370th  Army  Air 
Forces  Band,  we  are  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  ascertain  the  type  of  enter¬ 
tainment  servicemen  like  best.  We 
have  received  very  interesting  results 
too.  Our  arranging  department  is 


Itusy  writing  and  arranging  music  to 
fit  military  moods.  Our  Job  is  to 
build  morale.  A  band  is  the  most 
practical  means  of  doing  this  impor¬ 
tant  job." 

Aside  from  entertaining  the  men  at 
the  San  Bernardino  Army  Air  Field 
and  Depot  Control  Area  Command 
headquarters,  the  370th  Iwnd  plays  at 
many  important  military  ceremonies. 
Like  musicians  everywhere,  370th 
bandsmen  do  their  part  to  help  in  the 
sale  of  war  bonds  and  stamps.  From 
time  to  time  various  coast  to  coast 
radio  networks  carry  370th’B  music  to 
radio  listeners  throughout  the  nation. 

The  370th  Army  Air  Forces  Band  is 
heard  at  all  military  functions  at  the 
San  Bernardino  Army  Air  Field. 
Prior  to  their  station  at  the  Held  370th 
musicians,  like  every  man  in  service, 
completed  a  routine  basic  training  in 
rifle  drill,  school  of  the  soldier,  gas 
mask  drill,  orientation,  first  aid,  and 
many  other  phases  of  military  instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  hand  is  attached  to  the  San 
Bernardino  Air  Depot  Control  Area 
Command  with  headquarters  at  the 
San  Bernardino  Army  Air  Field.  The 
Air  Service  Command  maintains  de¬ 
pots  on  flying  fields  throughout  the 
nation  and  on  the  .  fighting  fronts 
around  the  world.  Both  equipment 
and  aircraft  when  In  need  of  repairs 
or  maintenance  flows  upstream  to 
these  depots  of  the  Air  Service  Com¬ 
mand. 

W'ithin  the  San  Bernardino  Air  De¬ 
pot  Control  Area  all  sulMlepota  are 
under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Lucas 
V.  Beau.  Jr.,  commander,  and  Major 
Carlyle  B.  Burdette,  executive  officer. 
Major  Burdette  is  also  commanding 
officer  of  the  band. 

Musicians  of  the  370th  Army  Air 
F'orces  Band  take  particular  pride  In 
being  attached  and  Identified  with  the 
important  work  of  the  Air  Depot 
branch  of  the  Service  Command — 
United  States  Army  Air  Forces. 


At  this  Blu«  Network  Radio  Broadcait  (coast  to  coast)  'Colonel  Lucas  V.  Beau,  Jr., 
and  Major  Carlyla  B.  Burdette  were  quest  speakers. 
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School  Bands  of 
ARGENTINA 


Director  Ley  Tells  What  the  Ward  College  Band  At  Buenos  Aires  Is 
Doing  to  Make  South  America  Musical 

have  not  had  to  worry  too  much  about 
a  plan  encompasaing  more  than  the 
immediate  aohool  term.  Aa  we  are  de¬ 
prived  of  auch  muair  feativala,  and 
being  able  to  appear  only  on  the  patri- 


•  IT  18  VERY  POSSIBLE  THAT,  IN 

THE  U.8.A.,  with  fixed  concert  datea,  By  Harry  W.  Ley 

Hcheduled  muaic  feativala,  paradea,  and  Director  The  Ward  College  Band 
conteata  of  varloua  kinda  that  keep  In-  Argentina 

tereat  continually  high,  many  of  you 


Tk«  Ward  ColU9a  Bead  wai  raquattad  to  lead  a  parada  of  1,000  attilata*  durlaq  a 
larqa  concantration  calabratinq  Urwquay't  "National  Sport  Day."  Tkit  picture  wai 
taken  in  Montevideo's  famous  "Centenario  Stadium."  The  parade  lasted  well  over  an 
hour  and  over  80,000  people  filled  the  Stadium  before  the  last  athlete  reached  his 

place. 


otic  programs  authorised  by  the  Argen¬ 
tine  National  Government,  we  have 
had  to  devise  a  program  that  will 
stimulate  and  keep  Interest  high  with¬ 
in  our  own  school. 

Ward  College  is  an  American  school 
in  the  City  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
in  which  boys  and  girls  of  26  nationali¬ 
ties  are  enrolled  in  the  grades  between 
kindergarden  and  second  year  Junior 
college.  Many  of  my  students  speak 
no  English,  and  as  the  instruction 
books  in  Spanish  are  far  from  suitable 
to  fill  our  needs,  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  write  and  publish  a  series  of 
books  in  Spanish  for  the  different  in¬ 
struments.  These  books  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  corresponding  pages 
and  lessons  deal  with  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  and  represent  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  amount  of  study  and 
advancement  for  the  respective  stu¬ 
dents,  thus  greatly  simplifying  leaching 
and  the  recording  of  progress;  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  sure  that  with  the  great 
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Ttit  W«rd  Coll«9«  Band  marchat  down  Avanida  July  18th  in  tha  City  of  Montavidao, 

Uruguay. 


wealth  and  variety  of  instruction  books 
I  In  the  States,  many  might  he  selected 
t  that  could  be  used  advantageously  for 

I  our  type  of  long  term  program. 

Allow  me  to  reminisce  a  moment. 

I  as  the  comparison  of  past  experiences 
often  show  many  similarities  in  band 
L  development.  Upon  my  arrival  in  Rs. 

I  As.  in  1935.  I  found  a  band  of  9  dis- 

I  heartened  students  who  had  been  loyal 
to  the  organization  although  they  had 
been  leaderless  for  several  months. 
19.36  brought  our  membership  to  a  total 
of  52  for  the  year.  In  1937  the  band 
I  obtained  new  uniforms.  1938  found  the 
I  hand  bei-oming  very  popular  through- 
1  out  the  English  speaking  community. 
1939  to  1942  gave  us  a  band  enrollment 
that  has  been  constantly  well  above 
the  100  mark. 

You  have  all  heard  sad  stories  of 
discontent  among  band  students,  of 
directors  being  accused  of  favoritism, 
of  gifted  students  becoming  lazy  after 
reaching  first  chair,  of  difliculties  iu 
selecting  honor  groups,  etc.  It  is  not 
enough  to  place  Johnny  in  the  12th 
chair  of  the  clarinet  section  and  tell 
him  to  try  to  play  his  part  during  the 
three  weekly  band  rehearsals,  nor  is  it 
enough  to  tell  him  that  when  he  can 
play  “Stam  and  Stripes  Forever”  he 
I  will  have  a  Solo  position  in  the  Con¬ 
cert  Rand.  What  Johnny  really  wants 
is  to  advance,  to  make  rapid  advance- 
^  ment,  and  to  be  able  to  compare  that 
progress  with  the  progress  of  his  fel¬ 
low  bandsmen.  The  program  that  I 
'  will  outline  for  you  gives  Johnny  just 
!  the  chance  that  he  has  wanted,  and  to 
a  great  extent  eliminates  the  fore- 
mentioned  disagreeable  situations.  This 
program  is  not  Just  a  make  shift  set 
of  rules  and  regulations  that  have  been 
quickly  drawn  up  for  experimental 
purposes,  but  is  the  final  workable  re- 
]  suits  (after  many  trials  and  errors) 
obtained  during  the  past  five  years. 

It  ail  started  very  simply  with  the 
division  of  the  band  into  two  groups, 


the  First  Band  for  advanced  students 
and  the  Second  Rand  for  beginners. 
This  first  division  was  made  upon  ac¬ 
tual  reading  ability  and  the  names 
were  placed  on  a  chart  in  the  band 
room.  Today  that  chart  has  greatly 
increased  in  size  and  has  taken  on  a 
rather  complex  appearance,  but  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  keep  its  great  simplicity  for 
reading,  and  for  the  notation  of  each 
student's  progress  over  a  period  of 
years.  Below  I  will  submit  a  cross 
section  of  our  plan  (as  it  will  be  used 
in  Ward  College  during  1943)  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  help  in  the  sohition 
of  some  of  the  many  problems  that  are 
continually  with  us  in  this  field  of 
the  musical  education  of  youth. 

Upon  enrollment,  the  name  of  the 
student  is  placed  on  the  chart.  The 
first  lessons  which  correspond  to  "C” 
Rand  are  very  simple,  including 
‘rudiments  of  music,  care  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  easy  exercises  on  tone  produc¬ 
tion.  and  little  melodies.  These  re¬ 


quirements  must  be  successfully  passed 
before  the  student  is  permitted  to  at¬ 
tend  rehearsals  of  the  Beginners  Hand. 
The  requirements  for  “B"  Band  are 
along  the  same  line,  but  more  ad¬ 
vanced,  including  many  interesting 
melodies.  The  lessons  for  "A”  Band 
are  exercises  in  rhythm,  scales  and 
technique  studies  that  will  give  the 
student  a  good  foundation  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  music  and  prepare  him 
for  entrance  to  the  Varsity  Band.  The 
easy  instructive  requirements  of  "C” 
encourage;  the  popular  and  interesting 
melodies  of  “B”  hold  interest,  while 
the  anticipation  of  reaching  the  Vars¬ 
ity  Band  makes  the  study  of  exercises 
and  scales  pleasant. 

For  each  lesson  completed  the  stu¬ 
dent  receives  a  mark  on  the  chart. 
To  simplify  marking  and  reading  we 
use  the  No.  1  for  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  No.  2  for  February,  No.  3  for 
March,  etc.,  so  at  a  glance  one  may 
see  the  rating  of  each  student  and  the 
amount  of  progress  made  each  month. 

In  reading  the  chart  you  may  see 
that  John  Smith  (No.  1),  enrolled  in 
March.  1941.  That  he  is  a  very  out¬ 
standing  student  for  he  has  reached 
the  Varsity  Band  in  3  months,  but 
then  he  hit  a  very  definite  slump  and 
passed  only  2  pages  during  the  next 
4  months.  In  October  he  began  to 
work  again  and  secured  his  uniform 
l)efore  the  end  of  the  school  year.  (In 
the  southern  hemisphere  our  school 
year  extends  from  the  first  of  March 
until  the  end  of  November.)  During 
1942  his  progress  is  more  consistent, 
completing  at  least  one  lesson  per 
month.  On  the  other  hand  let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  record  of  Tom  Jones 
(No.  2).  Tom  also  enrolled  In  March 
of  1941,  but  has  quite  a  different  story. 

(Turn  to  page  25) 


Oraasliad  a  yaar  age  by  Mr.  Lay,  this  it  tha  first  and  only  all  girl  band  in  Argentina 
and  possibly  in  tha  whole  of  South  America.  "Tha  teaching  o^  band  instrumants  to 
young  ladies  in  this  country."  writes  Mr.  Lay,  "it  an  asparimant  that  hat  worked  out 
with  astonishing  results  and  I  am  counting  on  this  band  to  play  a  vary  important  part 
in  tha  turtharanca  of  modem  band  music  in  Argentina." 
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INTONATION 

Difficulties  in 


Soft  VOICED  Bands 


By  Rcdph  R.  Pottle,  Ph.D. 

Head,  Department  of  Music 

SeutKacttarn  Lowitiana  Collaea,  Hammond,  Louiliana 


•  RECENTLY  THIS  WRITER  OF¬ 
FERED  SOME  IDEAS  on  tuning  the 
iMind  for  actual  concert  Bituationn  in 
contrast  to  usual  rehearsal  procedures. 
This  month,  he  takes  up  the  disrusBion 
from  another  viewpoint,  that  of  train¬ 
ing  for  better  tuning  and  intonation. 
In  fact,  this  article  reviews,  briefly, 
some  of  the  speciflc  intonation  diflicul- 
lies  likely  to  ensue  when  training  the 
band  to  play  pianissimo  only  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  some  of  our  service  manuals 
distributed  on  a  nationwide  basis.'  The 
advice  was  couched  in  such  dogmatic 
terms  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
mistaking  the  implication,  i.  e..  any 
other  method  spelled  complete  failure. 

The  writer  has  come  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  one  exclusive  approach  to 
the  solution  of  any  problem  in  the 
field  of  music.  There  have  lieen  in  the 
past  strong  disagreements  on  impor¬ 
tant  phases  in  various  training  proce¬ 
dures  In  music.  Witness,  for  example, 
masses  of  evidence  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  and  arguments  advanced  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Jast  intonation  as  the  only  feas¬ 
ible  plan  to  make  music  desirable  to 
our  sensitive  ears.  The  great  scholar 
of  the  past  century,  Helmholtz,  advo¬ 
cated  strongly  the  use  of  Just  intona¬ 
tion*  while  admitting  that  instrumen¬ 
tal  music  owed  its  phenomenal  prog¬ 
ress  to  the  development  of  the  tem¬ 
pered  scale.*  Likewise,  Llewelyn 
Lloyd,  noted  contemporary  English  au¬ 
thor.  deplores  the  modern  usage  of 
tempered  scalar  systems.*  as  did  the 


t.  Aickool  Competition  •  FettivaU 

Manual  (Chicago:  National  School  Band 
AMM>clation,  1940),  11. 

2.  Herman  L.  F.  Helmholts,  On  Senea- 
tiont  of  Tone,  translated  by  Alexander 
Ellis  (4th  Ed.;  New  York;  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  1912),  p.  119. 

1.  Ibid.,  n.  120. 

4.  Llewelyn  8.  Lloyd,  The  Jtuelcal  Ear 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1940),  p.  9. 
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late  John  Kedtield.*  On  the  other  hand. 
Ellis,  scholarly  translator  of  Helm¬ 
holtz.  fails  to  share  the  viewpoint  of 
the  great  scientist  and.  our  modern 
psychologists,  after  studying  the  situa¬ 
tion,  offer  convincing  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  tempered  intonations,  with  such 
noted  authorities  as  Ogden*  and  Mur- 
sell’  on  the  affirmative.  In  reality,  to 
note  the  results  of  experimentation  car¬ 
ried  out  by  modern  investigators*  leads 
one  to  doubt  that  just  intonation  ever 
carried  or  that  it  will  carry  a  serious 
chalienge  to  the  tempered  scaiar  sys¬ 
tems,  despite  former  violent  assertions 
made  to  the  contrary  by  its  devotees. 

Thus  it  behooves  us  to  view  with  a 
bit  of  skepticism  exclusive  methods  or 
systems,  at  least  until  they  have  passed 
through  the  period  of  experimentation. 
This  philosophy  could  apply,  as  well, 
to  the  recent  advocacy  of  training  the 
band  to  play  pianissimo  as  the  only 
imssible  approach  to  achieving  a  desir¬ 
able  intonation.  That  other  methods 
are  beginning  to '  be  recognized  for 
their  expediency  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  former  positiveness  of  the 
statements  was  tempered  somewhat 
for  the  1942  publications  and  the  state¬ 
ments  were  omitted  entirely  in  the 
1943  manual.  Nevertheless,  the  soft- 
voiced  band  movement  was  Justified  if 
it  did  nothing  more  than  to  focus  in¬ 
terest  and  bring  emphasis  to  bear  upon 
intonation.  A  short  review  of  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  brought  about  the 
nationwide  suggestion  seems  desirable. 

S.  John  Redfleld.  Mneic  a  Science  and 
OH  Art  (New  York;  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
1921),  p.  189. 

1.  Robert  Morris  Ogden,  Hearing  (New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Company, 
1924),  p.  191. 

7.  James  L.  Mursell,  The  Psychology 
of  Music  CSew  York:  Vf.  W.  Norton  and 
('ompany,  1917),  p.  111. 

8.  Paul  C  Greene,  “Violin  Intonation.** 
Journal  of  the  Acoustical  Society  of  Amer- 
kxi.  IX,  No.  1  (June.  1917),  41-44. 


In  order  to  obtain  reliable  data  on  f 
pitch  variations  between  soft  and  loud 
tones,  the  writer  made  138  measures  of 
the  pitch  of  tones  on  wind  instruments  ! 
when  played  in  the  manner  of  a  grad¬ 
ual  crescendo  from  pianissimo  to  for- 
tissimo.  The  effects  on  pitch  of  the  11 
change  in  loudness  from  pianissimo  to  i 
fortissimo  were  measured  carefully  by 
the  aid  of  a  chromatic  stroboscope  and 
recorded  on  cards  provided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  data  obtained  from  these  meas¬ 
ures  indicate  considerable  deviation  in 
frequency  as  a  result  of  variation  la  t 
loudness  of  the  tones  played  on  wind  'I: 
instruments.  In  several  cases  the  J 
amount  of  change  was  in  excess  of  a 
quarter  or  a  half  step  or  semitone. 
Still  more  significant  than  the  amount 
of  variation,  however,  was  the  fact  that  | 
the  effect  on  the  pitch  of  tones  on  reed 
and  brass  instruments  was  opposite. 
Without  exception,  the  tones  from  sin-  | 
gle  reed  instruments  showed  a  redui-  I 
tion  in  frequency  level  as  loudness  was  |; 
increased.  In  contrast,  the  tones  on  [ 
flutes  and  brass  instruments  showed  an  ^ 

r 

increase  in  frequency  in  eighty-eight  i 
out  of  ninety  measures  and  remained  I 
constant  in  two  of  the  tests.  The  tones  j 
on  the  flute  and  the  piccolo  showed  a 
greater  Increase  in  frequency  level 
than  those  of  any  other  grouping  of  in-  | 
struments.  S‘ 

To  point  out  some  individual  meas-  [ 
urea,  the  clarinet  flattened.  In  one  in-  i 
stance,  by  twenty-live  cents  (a  quar-  f 
ter  of  a  semitone)  and  in  eight  addi¬ 
tional  measures  by  amounts  repre-  / 
sented  by  twenty  cents  or  more.  In  t 
contradistinction  to  this  showing,  the  I 
frequency  value  of  tones  on  flutes  in-  I 
creased  (meaning  the  tones  sharp-  J 
ened),  in  five  tests,  by  amounts  exceed-  ^ 
ing  a  quarter  of  a  semitone,  and  in  j 
five  additional  measures  two  of  which  • 
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were  on  piccolo,  they  ahowed  an  in- 
creaae'equal  exactiy  to  a  quarter  of  a 
semitone.  The  cup  mouthpiece  wind 
inatrumenta  aharpened  alao.  ahowing 
iie\'iationa  in  pitch  due  to  -increaaed 
loudnesa  aa  wideaa  twenty-flve  centa  in 
the  caae  of  the  BB  flat  Souaaphonea 
and  twenty-three  centa  in  one  meaaure 
on  the  French  horn,  with  other  meaa- 
urea  ahowing  amailer  deviations. 

To  aum  up.  it  waa  found  in  forty- 
eight  teata  that  aingie  reed  inatrumenta 
flattened  by  amounta  repreaented  by  a 
mean  of  14.92  centa.  the  tonea  of  the 
H  flat  clarinetH  showing  a  reduction  in 
their  frequency  value  of  16.37  cents. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tonea  ou  the 
flutes  and  the  piccolos  aharpened  by  a 
mean  of  24.4  cents.  Likewise,  tones  on 
cup  mouthpiece  instruments  revealed 
an  increase  in  frequency  values  by 
amounts  represented  by  a  mean  of  9.80 
cents,  the  cornets  showing  a  mean  rise 
of  8.20  centa  and  the  BB  flat  Sousa- 
phones  a  rise  the  mean  of  which  waa 
12.20  cents. 

The  practical  value  of  these  data, 
representing  a  deviation  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  value  of  tonea  caused  by  in¬ 
tensity  variation,  is  that  they  indicate 
a  strong  tendency  for  the  tones  on  the 
various  instruments,  which  are  affected 
in  opposite  directions,  to  pull  apart 
thus  creating  a  "pitch  gap"  the  breadth 
of  whose  span  is  dependent  upon  the 
degree  of  variation  in  loudness.  This 
gives  rise  to  the  creation  of  an  intona¬ 
tion  problem  at  each  point  where  a 
variation  in  the  loudness  of  tones  is 
indicated  and  observed  by  the  players. 

No  doubt,  the  development  of  soft 
voiced  bunds  on  a  nationwide  scale  was 
an  effort  to  improve  intonation 
through  the  practice  of  refraining 
from  these  deviations  in  loudness  thus 
avoiding  the  consequent  pitch  varia¬ 
tions.  Playing  softly  also  encouraged 
listening  on  the  part  of  individual 
players,  offering  opportunity  for  correc¬ 
tion  of  out-of-tune  tones.  Likewise, 
participation  in  competition  festivals 
helped  directors  to  be  increasingly 
aware  of  intonation  difficulties  through 
the  wisdom  of  designating  "intona¬ 
tion"  as  one  of  the  seven  major  points 
of  adjudication. 

While  these  developments  have 
helped  bandsmen  to  be  more  vigilant 
regarding  intonation,  the  data  herein 
presented  indicate  that  the  practice  of 
training  and  tuning  the  ensemble  to  a 
soft  degree  of  intensity  really  increases 
the  problem  of  maintaining  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  ensemble  intonation.  This  is  ob¬ 
vious  because  when  loudness  is  in¬ 
creased,  as  it  must  be  many  times  In 
the  normal  Interpretation  of  band  liter¬ 
ature,  the  full  effect  of  the  resultant 
pitch  fluctuations  is  felt.  The  softer 
the  point  of  intensity  at  which  the  en- 
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seinble  is  trained  and  tuned,  the 
greater  the  disparity  in  pitch  l>etween 
reeds  and  brass  wind  instruments  dur¬ 
ing  loud  passages. 

Consequently,  the  solution  to  this 
particular  phase  of  the  intonation 
problem  lies,  apparently,  not  in  tuning 
and  playing  pianissimo  only,  as  ad¬ 
vised,  but  (1)  in  tuning,  training,  and 
playing  from  a  starting  point  of  MF  or 
moderately  loud,  thus  allowing  varia¬ 
tion  in  intensity  in  either  direction 
with  approximately  half  the  conse¬ 
quent  error  of  intonation;  (2)  in  band 
members  being  apprised,  in  advance  of 
the  tendency  toward  frequency  devia¬ 
tions  as  intensity  is  varied;  and  (3) 
in  vigilance  on  the  part  of  individual 
players  to  adjust  the  pitch  of  tones  to 
reciprocate  for  any  discrepancy  caused 
by  variation  in  loudnesa. 

To  conclude,  the  writer  is  in  hearty 


accord  with  the  movement  to  encou¬ 
rage  and  perpetuate  the  competition 
festival  and  clinic  developments  which 
did  so  much  for  instrumental  and  vo¬ 
cal  music  previous  to  the  war.  Ob¬ 
serving  the  work  of  neighbor  directors, 
hearing  their  musical  organizations 
perform  In  and  out  of  competition,  and 
discussing  mutual  problems  in  open 
forum  have  combined  to  bring  school 
music  to  a  degree  of  development 
which  has  amazed  even  its  most  ardent 
enthusiasts.  Intonation  is  only  one  of 
the  various  aspects  which  have  come 
to  light  as  major  problems  in  instru¬ 
mental  school  organizations.  As  with 
other  phases  of  instrumental  music,  it 
has  shown  improvement  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  as  it  receives  further 
study.  To  that  end,  this  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  Is  devoted. 


COMING 
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Memories  of 

ARTHUR  PRYOR  | 

and  His  Band  ! 

By  Curtis  H,  Larkin,  Long  Branch,  N.  /. 


•  ONE  OF  MY  MOST  ENJOYABLE 
MEMORIES  is  that  of  my  peraoDal 
friendship  with  Simone  Mantia, 
Pryor's  assistant  conductor  and  eu¬ 
phonium  soloist  for  many  years.  Man¬ 
tia  is  easily  the  greatest  euphonium 
t double-bell  baritone)  virtuoso  of  aii 
time.  There  is  absolutely  no  doui>t 
alraut  It.  In  1934  he  played  with 
Pryor's  Rand  for  the  last  time.  I  have 
heard  Simone  play  his  own  arrangc- 
iiients  and  variations  of  such  famous 
songs  as  “Auld  lAing  Kyne,"  “Annir 
Laurie"  "Old  Black  Joe"  "Stcanee 
Hirer,"  etc.  How  often  have  I  re¬ 
marked  to  numerous  friends:  "Mantia 
can  play  trick,  on  hi*  big  euphonium 
that  the  majority  of  cornetint,  could 
nerer  perform  during  a  lifetime."  To¬ 
day,  at  the  age  of  68,  Mantia  is  still  ac¬ 
tive  and  as  magniflcent  a  player  as 
ever.  For  many  years  now  he  has  been 
solo  trombonist  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Orchestra,  and  has  lieen  the 
manager  of  the  personnel  for  several 
seasons. 

Trombone  players  will  appreciate  an 
anecdote  concerning  Mantia.  It  seems 
that  in  one  of  the  grand  operas  the  or¬ 
chestral  parts  for  the  trombones  are  so 
diflicult  that  the  players  use  the  old- 
fashioned  valve  (piston)  trombones  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  slide  models.  But 
Mantia’s  skill  is  so  great  that  he  has 
always  refused  to  shift  over  to  the 
valved  instrument.  I  believe  that  he  is 
the  only  man  who  Is  able  to  achieve 
this  feat.  Simone  was  soloist  in  194U 
with  the  N.  Y.  World’s  Fair  Band  un¬ 
der  the  ieadership  of  Captain  Kugene 
I.A  Barre,  formeriy  cornet  virtuoso 
with  John  Philip  Sousa.  In  1900  both 
Mantia  and  Pryor,  also  Herbert  L. 
(?larke  and  the  late  Walter  B.  Rogers, 
another  celebrated  cornetist,  were  all 
members  of  the  65-piece  Sousa's  Band 
which  played  all  that  summer  at  the 
Paris,  France,  Exposition. 

The  most  touching  incident  which  I 


Part  2 

ever  heard  concerning  Mantia  was  told 
to  me  personally  by  a  New  York  lady 
who  was  our  mutual  friend.  Many 
years  ago  the  U.  S.  Marine  Rand  gave 
an  evening  concert  in  the  Auditorium 
at  Ocean  Grove  nearby  Asbury  Park. 
Since  no  nsatinee  concert  was  played, 
several  members  of  the  Government 
Iwnd  went  over  to  Asbtlry  Park  that 
afternoon  to  hear  Pryor's  Band.  Some 
of  them  asked  Mr.  Pryor  to  allow 
.Mantia  to  play  one  of  his  great  eu¬ 
phonium  solos,  as  they  had  not  heard 
him  previously.  Mantia  obliged  with 
one  of  his  most  brilliant  performances. 
My  friend  sat  directly  behind  two  U.  8. 
Marine  bandsmen,  one  of  whom  was 
Ollie  Frey,  former  euphonium  soloist 
with  that  organization.  While  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  applauding  Simone’s  marvel¬ 
ous  playing,  the  lady  saw  Frey  turn 
toward  his  comrade  and  heard  him  re¬ 
mark:  "They  call  me  an  artist;  but 
I'd  give  half  my  Bfe.  if  /  could  play 
like  that." 

Back  in  1926  I  was  conversing  with 
a  friend,  a  violinist,  who  also  knew 
Pryor.  We  were  chatting  a  bit  about 
famous  bandsmen,  and  he  told  me  the 


This  may  be  one  of  tbs  Istsif  photo- 
9rspk«  msds  of  tbs  great  bandmattar 
at  ba  diractad  bit  own  world  famed 
band  at  tba  age  of  71  in  tba  last 
concert  but  one,  at  Atbsry  Paii,  era 
ba  died,  on  June  II,  1942. 


following  story.  He  was  at  Pryor's  j 
home  one  day  while  the  bandmaster 
was  playing  a  few  exercises  on  his 
old  trombone.  Pryor  accidentally  hap- 
pend  to  blow  two  separate  notes  simul¬ 
taneously.  My  friend  asked  him  to 
play  the  four  chord  notes,  B|).  I).  F, 
and  Bj).  at  once.  Pryor  replied:  “/  | 

can't  do  that  nowaday,."  The  violin-  i 

ist  was  insistent.  "Oo  on,  you  can  do 
it;  !  know  you  can."  For  fully  15  || 

minutes  Arthur  kept  working  his  lips 
on  the  mouthpiece.  Soon  the  third 
note  was  heard.  In  another  moment ,  | 

the  feat  was  at  last  accomplished,  the 
four  notes  of  the  chord  standing  out 
clearly,  as  though  a  quartette  of  trone 
Iranists  were  playing.  I  can  well  be-  * 
lieve  this:  for  I  myself  was  at  the  late 
F'rank  Holton's  band  instrument  fac¬ 
tory  in  Chicago  in  1918,  while  Herbert  : 
L.  Clarke  was  employed  there  in  a 
business  capacity.  Dr.  Clarke  escorted 
me  through  the  entire  plant.  When  j 
we  reached  his  own  quarters  I  saw  a  j 
special  cornet  on  a  table  which  bore 
a  tag  with  Clarke’s  name  upon  it.  I 
remarked  that  I  had  heard  Ernst  Al-  | 
bert  Couturier,  manufacturer  of  the 
famous  ’’conical  bore”  band  instru¬ 
ments,  demonstrate  Holton  cornets  at  j 
Scranton  in  1911,  displaying  a  range 
of  six  octaves,  from  two  octaves  below  ' 
pedal  G  to  the  G  above  the  C  which  is 
an  octave  above  ordinary  high  C.  Cou¬ 
turier  had  played  a  melody,  blowing 
three  distinct  separate  notes  at  the 
same  time.  Without  saying  a  word. 
Clarke  picked  up  his  cornet  and  he,  j 
too,  sounded  three  notes  as  easily  as 
did  .Couturier.  Furthermore  Clarke 
performed  a  trick  which  I  have  never 
heard  before  or  since.  He  told  me  that 
if  he  so  desired,  he  could  hold  a  tone 
for  10  minutes  without  a  break.  Sure  | 
enough,  while  blowing.  I  saw  him  in¬ 
haling  air  through  the  corners  of  bis 
lips  while  never  ceasing  to  press 
firmly  and  blow  against  the  renter. 
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Yes,  I  know  this  sounds  impossible, 
but  I  was  there  and  heard  it  for  my¬ 
self. 

Arthur  Pryor  lent  his  enthusiasm  to 
one  political  campaign  when,  in  1933. 
he  ran  for  Freeholder  of  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.,  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
His  adventure  in  politics  was  success¬ 
ful  as  he  was  swept  into  ofllre  and 
served  one  term,  keeping  his  promise 
to  “enter  and  leave  political  life  an 
honest  man." 

Jazz,  “a  parasite  of  music"  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  distortion  of  many  of  the 
classics,  did  not  “live  by  itself."  so  it 
had  no  place  in  the  Pryor  routine. 
Jazz  was  all  right  for  dancing,  said 
Pryor,  but  he  believed  that  there  were 
enough  persons  who  appreciated  good 
music,  “ffo,  I  alxcayn  adhered  to  it, 
and  I  have  aluyayg  had  a  capacity 
houne,”  was  Pryor’s  summing  up  of  the 
subject. 

Over  Memorial  Day  (1942)  week-end, 
Mr.  Pryor  proved  to  large  audiences 
on  the  Asbury  Park  boardwalk  that  he 
was  still  the  world’s  master  band 
leader  as  he  rekindled  memories  with 
concerts  by  his  reorganized  band. 
On  June  16th  be  suffered  a  stroke  and 
remained  in  a  coma  until  death  came. 
Thursday,  June  18th. 

Quite  a  few  of  Pryor’s  veterans  were 
present  at  the  maestro’s  funeral.  I 
was  also  present  and  overheard  several 
of  the  oldtimers  chatting  over  the  good 
old  days.  Pryor’s  own  beautiful  “After 
Sunset"  was  played  on  the  organ  dur¬ 
ing  the  services.  Some  years*  ago 
Charles  Thetford,  the  clarinetist,  con¬ 
ducted  a  band  concert  with  a  band  of 
100  players,  including  65  clarinetists. 
Arthur  Pryor  was  on  band.  Just  be¬ 
fore  playing  “After  Sunset”  Charley 
requested  bis  beloved  leader  to  direct 
the  band  in  this  lovely  air.  “Jfo,”  said 
Pryor,  “this  time  /  tcant  to  hear  it, 
not  lead  it  myself.”  At  its  conclusion 
Pryor  remarked  that  it  had  never  be¬ 
fore  sounded  so  beautiful  to  him.  In 
connection  with  this  incident  Thetford 
related  how*  some  years  ago  Arturo 
Toscanini  heard  a  European  band  play 
“After  Sunset"  for  the  first  time.  Tos¬ 
canini  was  so  impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  this  air  that  he  at  once  wrote 
a  letter  to  Pryor,  asking  the  band¬ 
master  to  collaborate  with  him  in  the 
composition  of  a  grand  opera;  for  he 
was  convinced  that  Arthur  was  indeed 
capable  of  such  a  task. 

I  And  myself  wondering  occasionally 
whether  or  not  Pryor  composed  his 
own  great  marches  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed  by  Sousa  in  referring  to  his 
(Sousa’s)  own.  Wrote  Sousa:  “Hok 
these  marches  come,  I  cannot  tell;  they 
are  an  utter  mystery  to  me.  I  shut 
my  eyes  and  in  my  mind  I  see  troops 
marcAinp,  flays  icaviug.  I  hear  bands 
playing;  and  then  a  new  melody  begins 


Tbit  !t  tbs  lets  Arthur  Pryor  st  be  sppesrsd  st  23.  Altbouqb  ttill  a  youthful  trom¬ 
bonist  he  already  displays  two  medals  for  virtuosity. 


to  assume  form.”  Perhaps  Pryor  had 
similar  experiences — who  knows?  But 
if  you  will  listen  closely  to  the  Pryor 
marches,  you  may  recognize  the  tact 
that  they  have  their  own  unmistakable 
“flavor"  the  same  as  do  those  of  the 
great  "March  King.”  the  world’s  mas¬ 
ter  march  writer. 

About  8  or  9  years  ago  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Pryor  for  some  information.  In 
his  reply  I  recall  that  he  wrote  an 
additional  sideline:  “I  played  8,000 
trombone  solos  while  I  was  with 
Sousa's  Band.”  Recent  newspaper  no¬ 
tices  state  that  the  total  was  10,000. 
Even  so,  assuming  that  he  averaged 
two  concerts  daily,  300  days  yearly 
for  10  years,  the  total  comes  to  6,000, 
not  including  encores.  Quite  a  busy 
trombonist! 

Burt  L.  Smith,  himself  a  trombonist 
of  world-wide  reputation,  was  out¬ 
spoken  in  his  declaration  of  Pryor’s 
greatness.  Said  be:  “Pryor  was  a 
magnificent  conductor.  He  was  a  mu¬ 
sician  through  and  through — nobody 
could  get  away  with  anything  iq  his 
band.  He  was  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
a  better  musician  than  Sousa.”  These 
words  were  uttered  in  my  hearing  at 
Trinity  Clmrch  In  Anbury  Park  during 


the  funeral  service.  Although  this  is 
the  individual  estimation  of  Pryor  as 
given  by  one  man,  nevertheless  It  is 
true  that  Arturo  Toscanini’s  estimate 
of  Pryor’s  ability  as  a  composer  of 
what  is  termed  “serious  music”  is  siif- 
flclent  prpise  for  any  artist. 

It  was  at  Asbury  Park  where  one  of 
the  most  famous  Pryor  compositions — 
In  a  portfolio  of  350 — was  originated 
and  written.  It  was  the  Royal  March. 
“Queen  Titania,”  composed  especially 
for  the  once  famous  Asbury  Park  Baby 
Parade.  When  Pryor’s  Asbury  Park 
career  began  in  1904,  he  had  a  second 
hand  that  played  at  Royal  Palm  Park. 
Miami,  Florida,  and  he  conducted  the 
Pryor  Conservatory  at  Hialeah  in  that 
State,  at  the  same  time  pioneering  in 
band  phonograph  recordings. 

Writes  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Clarke: 
“. Arthur  Pryor  was  among  the  greatest 
exponents  of  the  trombone  that  ever 
lived,  proving  this  by  his  wonderful 
work,  playing  before  the  most  critical 
of  audiences,  on  (he  several  tours  made 
by  Mr.  Sousa  all  over  Europe.  Mr. 
Pryor  composed  and  arranged  all  Aij» 
programmed  solos;  most  remarkable 
solos  for  technic  and  intervals  in  all 
(Turn  to  page  32) 
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A  Song 
by  Schubert 

By  Esther  Chco'lotte  Smith 

Instructor  of  Music,  RodclifF*  Public  School 

tUdcliff*.  Iowa 


•  THE  RUSTLINGS  OF  THE  AUDI¬ 
ENCE  GRADUALLY  SUBSIDED  and 
the  judge  reached  for  a  fresh  ballot  as 
the  platform  manager  announced, 
"Event  9.  Clatii  H-C.  Contestant  yum- 
her 

Back  in  the  wings  Miss  Masters  gave 
the  trembling  girl  an  encouraging  pat. 
adjusted  her  own  eyeglasses,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  soloist  onto  the  big  stage  of 
Blue  Lake  high  school.  She  held  her 
short,  heavy  flgure  as  erect  as  possible, 
her  conservative  black  suit  fitting 
smoothly  Into  the  effect  of  unobtru¬ 
siveness  as  she  walked  briskly  to  the 
open  grand  piano. 

“iin  accompanist  is  Just  part  o/  the 
backffround.  Vos  hat'e  to  pretend  he 
hardly  exists,"  she  always  told  her 
singers.  "Don't  worry  if  you  make  a 
mistake;  I'll  pull  you  out  of  it  some- 
how.  Hut  after  you  start  sinyinQ,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  don't  look  at  me." 

Was  Jean  standing  in  the  proper  spot 
where  her  high,  light,  childish  soprano 


silently  coached,  her  face  expression¬ 
less.  the  long  arpeggios  rippling  from 
her  short,  plump  fingers  like  the  purl¬ 
ing  of  a  tiny  stream  of  crsrstal  water. 

Out  of  the  tail  of  her  eye  she  could 


see  every  Hue  of  Jean's  face  and  flgure. 
A  mysterious,  electric  flow  of  thought 
seemed  to  pass  between  them.  Sarah 
sensed  everything  the  girl  was  about  to 
do  before  she  did  it.  (“You’d  better 
relax,  or  you'll  flop  on  this  high  note 
that's  coming — drop  your  jaw  and  just 
let  the  tone  float  out.  You’ve  got  a 
pretty  little  voice  If  you’d  only  remem¬ 
ber  what  I  tell  you.”) 

Wonderful  song,  this  thing  of  Schu¬ 
bert's,  Sarah  thought.  No  one  nowa¬ 
days  writes  like  that.  Oh-oh!  You 
skipped  a  measure  there,  Jean! 

Unfalteringly,  without  missing  one 
of  the  myriad  sixteenth  note  chords 
that  hung  like  clustered  grapes  on  the 
(Turn  to  page  2t) 


School  WjLbk,  in.  fiaviaw 

John  P.  Hamilton 


Orckestrs 

“Orpheus  is  the  ffudericorUI,''  by 
Jacques  Offenbach.  Arranaed  for  full 
orchestra  by  I»uls  O.  Werseii. 

This  la  the  latest  edition  to  the  famous 
Carl  Placher  "American  Ctrehestra  Kditicoi 
of  Major  Works  for  Large  Orchestras." 
It  Is  an  authentic  adaptation  particularly 
well  suited  for  school  orcheatra  use,  of  an 
overture  from  one  of  Offenbach's  many 
fine  light  operas.  The  form  is  traditional, 
starts  with  a  fiery  allegro  four-four,  a 
two-four  vivace  (easy  and  effective  violin 
cadensa  here)  then  a  six-eight  allegretto, 
a  short  andante,  then  the  usual  all«gr<i 
finale.  All  string  parts  accurately  bowed 
and  lingered.  KIrst  violin  uses  higher 
ismltions,  cello  up  to  fourth — not  difficult. 


ISth  century  poem  by  William  Rhrubsole, 
for  soprano  or  tenor  soio  with  chorus  and 
organ  accompaniment.  May  be  done  with 
piano— can  be  easily  scored  for  small  or¬ 
chestra. 

A  powerful,  vigorous  selection,  musically 
not  difficult.  Very  fine  for  mass  presenta¬ 
tion.  Publlahed  in  London,  IT.  ft.  A.  (Copy¬ 
right  by  Patterson's  Publications. 

“The  Hymn  of  the  Companies  flervice" 
t  with  "The  Dedication  Hymn” )  by  Kmest 
Mullock  and  F.  C.  Happold. 

A  steady,  stirring  march  rhythm  with 
appropriate  words  for  patriotic  assemblies 
(especially  the  first  verse).  Published  by 
fufnrd  Press,  l.ondou.  Carl  Fischer,  far., 
.V.  V. 

Bend 


would  carry  out  into  the  auditorium? 
Yes,  she'd  remembered  that  much. 
Tense,  trembling,  trying  to  conceal  her 
stage  fright  with  a  smile,  the  girl  stood 
facing  the  audience  of  rival  high 
school  students,  who  eyed  her  with  a 
hostile  stare. 

Hands  poised  on  the  keys.  Miss  Mas¬ 
ters  waited  for  the  girl's  nod,  then 
with  a  Arm,  sure  touch  she  began  the 
prelude.  The  familiar  notes  sounded 
startlingly  loud  In  the  listening  still¬ 
ness  of  the  room.  Whoever  built  this 
crate  did  a  poor  job  with  the  damper 
pedal.  Sarah  thought,  as  she  gradually, 
almost  imperceptibly  allowed  the  soft 
pedal  to  tone  down  the  over-harsh  re¬ 
verberations  of  the  opening  chords. 
Here  was  Jean's  cue  to  begin. 

Pace  set  and  white,  the  girl  began  to 
sing  in  a  small,  strained  voice,  her 
shoulders  rising  with  each  short,  rapid 
breath.  ("Pill  your  belt  when  you 
breathe,  child.’’)  Miss  Masters  hoped 
there  was  something  in  mental  tel¬ 
epathy.  The  pinched  (luallty  gradually 
disappeared;  the  sweet,  small  voice 
flowed  uncertainly  Into  the  second 
phrase.  ("Get  your  voice  up  Into  the 
mask,  girl.  That  throaty  tone  is  being 
chalked  down  against  you  on  the 
judge’s  sheet.’’)  Again  Miss  Masters 


However,  the  condm-tor  Is  advised  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  a  recording  to  learn  the  traditional 
presentation.  A  fine  work  for  a  g«s»d 
high  BchiMil  orcheatra.  Published  by  Carl 
Fischer,  luc.  Price,  set  "C,”  with  full 
score,  tf.fS. 

The  Robbins  Music  (’or|M>ration  has 
published  a  full  score  for  Ferde  Orofe's 
“Grand  Canyon  Unite''  for  orchestra.  This 
is  the  suite  featured  by  Arturo  Toscanini 
and  the  N.  B.  C.  Symphony  on  February 
7th.  The  miniature  score  offers  schcsil 
(■onductora  the  opporttjnity  to  analyse  this 
important  American  work.  Price  SJ.lS. 

"Our  Dlre<-tora  Orchestra  Folio"  com¬ 
piled  and  arranged  by  C.  Paul  Herfurth. 

This  Is  Just  the  book  for  the  average 
grade  school  and  high  school  orchestra. 
Arrangements  and  sensible  cueing  allows 
I>erformance  with  a  limited  Instrumenta¬ 
tion.  Still,  when  full  orchestra  is  em¬ 
ployed  the  result  is  as  effective  as  the 
originals.  Parts  have  been  cleverly  sim¬ 
plified  and  are  within  the  technical  istssi- 
bllitles  of  young  players.  Advanced  violin 
part  available. 

The  volume  contains :  Wagner's  "March 
of  the  Meisteraingers" ;  Tschalkowsky's 
"Piano  Concerto  No.  1";  Strauss’  "Km- 
IM-ror  Walts" ;  a  part  of  the  first  move¬ 
ment  from  Beethoven's  "Fifth  Symphony"  ; 
Blon's  "Oriental  Palrol” ;  and  three  other 
classics  plus  six  good  marches,  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  (bb),  "America''  and 
"America  the  Beautiful".  A  auperfine  col¬ 
lection  published  by  Cart  Fischer,  Inc., 
.V.  y.  Price,  each  part,  St  cents.  Piano 
conductor,  tl.to. 

Ckerel 

“Arm  of  the  Lord  Awake"  by  Brie 
.Smith.  A  beautiful  setting  of  an  early 


•■t’rusaders  of  Liberty."  Overture  by 
•  luy  K.  Holmes. 

The  name  of  Ouy  Holmes  Is  more  than 
a  guarantee  of  g<M>d  practical  sch<H>l 
music,  it  Is  assurance  of  a  creative  mas¬ 
terpiece. 

"Crusaders  of  Liberty”  is  tbe  kind  of 
number  young  school  bands  should  play. 
It  will  encourage  the  devekipment  of  grsMl 
Intonatkm  and  musicianship. 

Mitcellaseeut 

“The  Pianists'  Oiaest,”  compiled  by 
Maurice  Aronson. 

A  representative  collection  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  excerpts  from  the  master- 
works  of  Classic,  Romantic  and  Contem- 
iHirary  pianoforte  literature.  It  embraces 
all  forms  of  piano  mechanics.  Maurice 
Aronson  has  attempted  to  use  the  tech¬ 
nical  difficulties  of  master  piano  works  to 
replace  much  of  the  humdrum,  nerve- 
wracking  piano  exercise  material.  A  very 
lm|M>rtant  book — should  be  In  every  piano 
player's  library.  Published  by  Kdward  H. 
.Marks  Music  Corporation,  S'.  Y.  Price 
Si.tt. 

The  Cundy-Bettoney  Kducational  Heries 
Includes  two  new  Brasilian  solos:  One  fur 
Hi  clarinet,  or  oboe,  with  piano  accom- 
iMinlment,  and  one  for  basaoon  with  piano 
act'ompanintent. 

"Caacoo  Bertaneja"  by  Camargo  Oua- 
rleri  and  “Toada"  by  Francisco  Praga. 
Price  .7S  cents  and  .90  centa  (The  clari¬ 
net  or  oboe  number  is  very  easy).  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Cundy-Bettoney  Co.,  Inc., 
Boston. 

8BB  NEXT  month's  column  for  a  8|>e- 
clal  write-up  of  an  important  publication 
by  Oliver  Ditson  Company. 
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**CruiBer  Chicago**  Concert  /«— when  the  Ham^n  High 

••  School  Band  took  over  for  a  broadcaat 

at  Treaaury  Center  tn  the  Commonwealth 
Chicngo,  III.— The  Marahall  High  School  Kdlnon  Bldg,  of  thla  city,  aalee  for  that 
.-..iM-ert  band  and  nymphony  orcheatra  will  period  reac-hed  a  toUl  of  $4,500.00. 

Integrate  their  activltlea  with  the  .-Ity-wlde  Thla  la  another  one  of  the  many  actlvl- 
( miner  t  hicago  War  Bond  drive  with  oee  in  which  Harrlaon  la  helping  con- 
a  -Cmlaer  Chicago”  concert  on  March  17  in  the  war  effort, 

at  which  50%  of  the  proceeda  will  be 

Invented  tn  War  Bonda.  TTie  event  will  be  ■  '  ■  | 

held  In  the  evening  In  the  Marahall  High  •«••  •  n  J  LI  «C  a 

School  auditorium,  and  a  repreaentative  of  •  ntB  tSCUtO  ImOM  iSent  %Jtl 
the  Treaaury  Department  la  expected  to  Mote  ThcOl  63  W Of  GfOUpM 
addreaa  the  audience. 

A  new  march,  'The  Crulaer  Chicago”, 

a-lll  be  heard  for  the  drat  time  at  the  con-  Logan,  Utah. — On  January  20,  1940,  the 
cert.  Flnlahlng  touchea  are  now  being  put  hrat  aelectlve  aervice  draft  of  me.t  left 
on  It  by  Naval  Bandaman  Joaeph  Oliva-  Uogan  City  for  military  aervice.  The 
dotl,  the  compoeer,  who  la  atatloned  at  Lrogan  High  School  Band  played  aelectiona 
Navy  Pier.  Clifford  P.  Liillya  will  conduct  of  patriotic  muaic  for  their  departure, 
the  concert  band  In  thla  flrat  public  rendl-  Since  that  time,  two  yearn  ago,  the  band 
tion.  haa  played  for  fS  aimllar  occaalona. 

Other  numbers  to  be  played  by  the  hand  Some  timea  they  have  met  the  train  at 
include  Beecher’a  "The  Ramparts  We  5 :30  a.  m.  In  sub-aero  weather.  Never 
Watch” ;  Borodin's  Second  Symphony ;  the  once  haa  a  draftee  left  without  the  band 
Sky  liner  March;  and  the  Irish  Patrol.  The  being  present  to  furnish  an  appropriate 
symphony  orchestra  will  play  compositions  farewell  program. 


BAND  PARENTS 
CLUB  HELPS 


Thie  Band  Htu  **Sent  Off** 
More  Than  63  War  Group* 

Logan,  Utah. — On  January  20,  1940,  the 


of  Dvorak,  Mendelssohn,  and  Johann 
Strauss. 


A  local  theater  manager,  recognising 
the  splendid  services  of  thla  local  group 


The  Marshall  musical  organisations  are  of  high  school  musicians,  recently  pre¬ 
holders  of  highest  honors  in  musical  com-  n^nted  each  member  with  a  permanent 
petitions.  Jo  any  one  of  three  local  theaters. 

-  Local  service  clubs  such  as  the  Klwanls, 

eicn  gif  |g/  Lions,  Rotary,  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 

eiOU  more  ror  rrar  merce,  and  Business  and  Professional 

-  .  Clubs,  rotate  their  services  to  entertain 

Mlonlpelier. — When  the  music  de|>art-  tbe  members  of  the  band  with  refresh¬ 
ment  put  on  Its  Band  for  Victory  Pro-  ments  Immediately  following  each  de¬ 

gram  on  Wednesday,  February  24th,  the  parture. 

United  Htates  became  $160.00  richer  ■A"  Proof  of  the  gratitude  expressed  by 
through  the  sale  of  bonds.  Between  700  Ih®  departing  inductees.  Director  Art  Hen- 


RAISE  $20TI00 

ItiUulh,  .Minn. — At  a  time  when  every¬ 
one  is  trying  to  assist  the  war  effort  our 
very  active  Kant  Junh>r  Band  Parents' 
Club,  with  an  average  monthly  attendance 
well  in  the  seventies,  thought  It  well  to 
put  on  a  Bond  and  Stamp  Drive.  The 
result  was  a  "Buy  a  Bond”  concert  by 
the  Band  assisted  by  the  Orchestra,  two 
fine  soloists,  and  two  dance  numbers  for 
variety. 

Tickets  were  printed  In  different  colors 
for  25c  and  over,  $25,  $50,  and  $100  pur¬ 
chases.  There  were  five  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lar  bonds  purchased  and  no  credit  was 
taken  for  payroll  deductions.  $20,000  was 
raised. 

Homerooms  In  the  school  were  organ¬ 
ised  in  the  drive  and  every  time  ten  i>er- 
cent  of  the  students  In  any  room  bought 
or  sold  stamps,  or  bonds,  one  square  on 
a  poster  made  by  the  art  department  wan 
blackened  out.  Several  moms  had  seventy 
and  eighty  percent  of  their  students  active 
In  this  drive,  several  students  participating 
for  the  first  time. 

The  Minnesota  Amusement  Company  In 
{Continued  on  next  gage} 


and  $00  people  heard  the  concert. 


son  and  the  Selective  Service  Board  are 


An  Interesting  feature  of  the  program  constantly  receiving  leturs  from  the  In- 
was  that  given  by  the  orchestra  playing 
“While  Clifs  of  Dover";  “Mood  Indigo" 
by  Duke  Kllington ;  and  “I’m  Oetling 
Tirod  Bo  /  Can  Bleep."  The  numbers  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Junior  High  and  High 
School  Band  were  most  sophlstk-ated. 
l>ean  B.  Kannel  is  Supervisor  of  Music. 


On  the  Cover 


Jackeon,  Minn. — High  School  wit  may 
call  the  cover  of  thla  Issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  a  bit  corney.  But 
com  on  the  cob  Is  going  to  be  mighty 
welcome  on  the  dinner  table  this  coming 
summer  and  the  city  4-Her  who  has  the 
best  victory  garden  may  also  wear  the 
largest  hat  without  fear  of  the  customary 
criticism. 

School  bands  throughout  the  country 
are  beginning  to  rally  their  home-town 
gardeners  Into  action.  The  victory  gar¬ 
den  campaign  will  be  one  of  the  most 
Important  that  school  bands  will  foster. 
The  Army  and  Navy  need  munitions  and 
equipment;  defense  plants  need  essential 
materials  and  workers;  but  all  of  them 
plus  the  civilian  population  from  babies 
to  old  ladles  are  helpless  without  food. 

On  the  cover  are  June  Sathe,  Drum 


ductees  thanking  them  for  a  pleasant 
farewell.  On  Christmas  Day  this  same 
band,  in  spite  of  inclement  weather, 
played  carols  to  the  men  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  training  cam|>s  here,  also  to 
the  hospitals  and  Jails. 


On  the  cover  are  June  Sathe,  Drum  Wliotlier  lit  isow  or  thirty  below  the  local  Senior  High  School  Bend  never  nsluet 
Major,  and  Bonnie  Peterson,  Twlrler,  of  ea  opportunity  to  »end  drefteet  off  to  war  with  music  in  their  hearts.  A.  T.  Henson 


the  Jackson  High  School  Band. 


is  their  director. 
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Enroll  Today  In  Don  Powell’s 

School  of  Baton  Twirling 

Personally  Conducted  by  Don  Powell 

Drum  Major  High  School  Band,  Eltonsburg,  Waah. 


(Continued  from  preceding  page) 
thin  city  offered  priBen  in  the  form  of  free 
admitMlonx  to  the  leadinK  theatren  an  re- 
warda  for  work.  The  entire  nelKhborhood 
waa  canvaaaed.  F^t’eryone  waa  ftayins,  i 
"How  many  atamtai  and  bonda  have  you 
Holdr’ 

Our  Kaat  Junior  Hiith  Slchool  Hand, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  KImer  Maanell, 
haa  aiwaya  had  five  to  alz  hundred  people 
at  any  concert  they  have  alven  and  have 
cleared  around  tMt>  a  concert  but  thia 
eveninit  on  a  very  atormy  nirht  they  had 
cloae  to  nine  hundred  iieople  In  attendance. 

We  aurely  would  like  to  nee  other  Hand 
I'arenta'  tSroupa  ainmaor  aimllar  “Kuy  a 
Hond  t'oncerta”. 


Yanda^M  Band  Civet  $I2S 
to  American  Red  Crott 


By  Aadiiie  Schaefer,  Band  Bee. 

McHenry,  lllinoia. — For  the  paat  few 
yearn  our  Hifch  School  Band,  which  haa 
l>een  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paul 
Yanda  for  alx  yearn,  han  Kiven  an  annual 
indoor  concert.  We  have  charited  a  amall 
admlnaion  fee  and  the  recelpta  from  theae 
concerta  went  into  our  treaaury  for  band 
une.  With  thia  money  we  have  IxiUKht 
neveral  needed  Inntrumentn. 

Hike  every  other  school  band,  we  are 
very  Interested  In  the  war  effort,  so  when 
.Mr.  Yanda  niiRRented  rIvIok  the  money 
cleared  on  this  year's  concert  to  the 
American  lied  t'roaa,  we  very  enthuaiaati- 
ca(ly  aicread.  Kveryone  worked  harder 
than  ever  no  we  could  put  on  an  excep¬ 
tionally  k<khI  coiu'ert  for  thin  worthwhile 
cause. 

(tur  band  has  42  members  and  every  une 
of  them  la  proud  of  the  chance  to  donate 
the  sum  of  |125  to  our  own  American  lied 
t’r«»sa. 


Smart  New  Outfitt  Bring 

New  Pep  to  Detroitert 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  New  uniforms,  blue 
trouaera  with  Rold  Jackets  trimmed  in  blue 
braid,  are  goose  pimplea  to  the  members 
of  the  Kedford  Union  High  School  Band 
under  the  direction  of  Datua  Moore. 

Thia  band  of  SO  membera  Is  drawn  from 
the  9th  to  12th  gradea  and  has  had  an 
active  winter  in  connection  with  all  ath¬ 
letic  events  of  the  school,  according  to 
Steve  Parker,  Hand  Keimrter.  Bandmas¬ 
ter  Moore  is  now  organizing  a  nine-piece 
dance  band  which  will  play  for  all  school 
dances. 


"TKe  Figure  Eight" 

This,  in  my  estimation,  the  third  in  your 
advancement  toward  the  twirling  profes¬ 
sion,  Is  still  preliminary  in  twirling.  The 
Wrist  Twirl  is  a  "dandy"  for  aiiectacular 
showing.  They'll  all  enjoy  It.  As  It  ia 
nei-essary  tsi  master  the  Wrist  Twirl  be¬ 
fore  attempting  the  t'artwheel,  (which  will 
be  instructed  In  a  future  Installment),  I 
should  say  that  you  mauler  it  equally  as 
well  If  not  better  than  all  others,  possibly 
excepting  the  Aerial  Twirl.  The  Figure 
KIght  la  executed  as  folloa-s : 

The  baton  In  held  vertically  In  front  of 
the  body  to  begin  with,  now  move  the 
knob  end  to  your  left  In  a  downward 
IMisition,  at  the  same  time  bringing  It 
toward  the  body.  Now  move  the  baton  in 
an  upward  movement  across  to  the  left 
side  of  the  body,  then  complete  the  very 
same  action  only  on  the  right  aide  of  the 
arm.  The  baton  should  move  in  a  "llg- 


Lenoir  Pretentt  Annual 


Lenoir,  S.  C. — J.  Harper  Beall,  Jr., 
baritone,  was  the  guest  soloist  with  the 
Lenoir  High  School  Bapd  In  their  annual 
anniversary  concert  given  March  2nd 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  James  C. 
Hari>er. 

The  Captain  programmed  twelve  num¬ 
bers  which  were  augmented  by  his 
encores. 


ure  eight"  motion.  Possibly  to  clear  up 
this  instruction,  follow  with  me  on  this; 
8upiM>se  you  tie  a  small  rock  on  the  end 
of  a  three  or  four  foot  string.  Now  swing 
thia  rock  across  the  front  of  the  body  in 
a  "figure  eight"  movement.  Supposing 
once  more  that  you  shifted  this  string 
down  a  foot  or  two  Into  the  hand,  still 
with  Itoth  ends  moving.  Observation  will 
show  that  considerable  wrist  movement  is 
required  for  this  rudiment.  A  little  fur¬ 
ther  observation  will  show  that  the  knob 
end  is  the  key  In  this  rudiment.  It  firstly 
passes  on  the  left  of  the  performer's  arm. 
then  on  the  right  of  the  performer’s  arm. 

I  feel  that  an  hour  a  day  on  this  twirl 
I  will  eventually  make  a  good  showing  of 
It,  too. 

!  I  am  submitting  this  month  a  photo  of 
I  the  Kllensburg  Senior  High  School  Band 
under  the  new  direction  of  Miss  Winifred 
'  Knox. 


I  May  2  to  9  Are  Datet  Set 
for  National  Music  Week 


Xew  York  City. — Music  Week  will  take 
place  in  194S  beginning  the  first  Sunday 
In  May,  according  to  its  time  honored  tra¬ 
dition.  More  than  3,000  cities  and  towns 
are  cooperating  and  participation  this  year 
will  extend  to  all  parts  of  South  America. 

The  National  Music  Week  Committee, 
which  since  its  inception  has  been  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music  under  the  direction 
of  C.  M.  Tremaine,  has  now  been  taken 
over  by  the  -National  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Tremaine  continuing  as  its 
head. 

"Both  the  Bureau  and  Music  Week  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  their  new  affilia¬ 
tion,  for  the  National  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion  has  l>een  an  iin|M>rtant  factor  In  the 
musical  development  of  America,  through 
its  own  music  department",  writes  Mr. 
Tremaine.  "It  has  done  a  wonderful  work 
In  organising  community  orchestras, 
bands,  choruses  and  ‘sings’,  thus  carrying 
over  Into  adult  life  the  marvelous  training 
given  to  our  boys  and  girls  by  the  music 
departments  of  our  public  schools.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  public  has  Invested  hundreds 
of  millions  in  these  music  departments.  It 
has  a  direct  interest  in  having  its  invest¬ 
ment  put  to  practical  use." 


One  of  ftie  most  entkutieffic  bend  peresH'  clubt  beck  of  any  bend  in  tbs  United  Statei 
it  sponsoring  this  orgeniietion.  Hie  East  Junior  High  School  Band  of  Duluth,  Minnesota. 
Elmer  Magnell  is  the  director. 


This  is  the  High  School  Band  of  Ellansburg,  Wash,  with  which  Don  Powell  is  making  a 
name  as  Drum  Major  and  Baton  Twiriar.  Mist  Winifred  Knox,  formerly  of  Camas,  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  now  directing  tha  band  in  tha  absence  of  James  R.  Smith,  who  is  now  busy 
in  a  patriotic  adventure. 


*c|oo(  illMic  Urtw  o(  Wtt  *4ool  iNusicun 


Omaha  Band  Has  2  Dance  Orchestras 


(i«rcia,  the  famouii  votce-teacher,  when 
a.Hked  the  Moret  of  hi*  longevity,  replied, 
"No  secret,  I  am  too  busy  to  die." 


i,etschetisky,  who  was  very  observant 
of  the  appearance  of  hts  students,  once 
remarked  to  one  cirl :  "You  have  the  same 
fault  In  your  i>ers'>n  that  is  In  your  play* 
lint.  Y  ou  have  a  button  off  your  shoe 
every  time  I  have  seen  you." 


All  American  lady,  staying  in  1‘aris, 
asked  Mme.  Viardot-Uarcia  to  give  her 
two  lessons.  "And  pray,  why  two  les¬ 
sons?"  sarcastically  queried  the  prima 
donna.  "I  guess  because  It's  plural,"  re- 
pied  the  American.  She  wanted  to  go 
back  to  America  and  say  she  had  had 
lessons  from  Mme.  Viardot ! 


At  the  Omaha,  Nabr,  Technical  High  School  one  findt  this  band  under  the  aipart 
direction  of  Lowell  J.  Cross.  It  is  one  of  the  busiest  bends  in  Omaha,  whet  with  playing 
for  football  end  basket  bell  games  in  addition  to  its  regular  concerts,  end  now  come  the 
patriotic  parades,  scrap  drives,  rallies  and  features  such  as  the  recant  All-City  Navy  Day 
program.  From  this  band  is  also  selected  a  boys'  dance  orchestra  that  plays  for  all 
school  dances,  soma  of  which  are  for  Red  Cross  funds,  also  an  all  girls'  dance  orchestra 
and  numerous  ensembles  which  play  for  patriotic  gatherings. 


Uid  BUI  Davenport  thought  his  regi¬ 
mental  band  was  the  worst  In  the  world 
and  80  did  Colonel  Michael  K.  Hennessey 
of  Boston,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  until  one  day  they  heard  a  band 
approaching  in  the  distance.  The  closer 
It  came,  the  worse  It  sounded,  and  the 
men  agreed  It  was  worse  than  their  hand. 
When  the  band  turned  the  corner  and 
came  Into  view,  the  Colonel  exclaimed, 
"My  Oawd !  it's  our  band  after  all." 


United  Nation*  Honored 

in  Hopkin*  Program* 


Plan  Now  to  Vi*it  Your 
Neare*t  Conference  Event 


Harvey,  HI. — Thornton  High  Stchool 
Band  here,  under  the  diret  tion  of  Dyle  A. 
Hopkins,  Is  one  itf  the  most  active  in  the 
"Music  for  Morale"  program  of  the  nation. 

The  concert  program  no«'  in  i>rogress  Is 
unique  and  characteristic  of  the  siiirit  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  flrst  concert  pre¬ 
sented  in  part  music  of  the  South  Ameri¬ 
cas.  The  next  concert  which  is  s<-heduled 
for  March  21st  will  include  music  repre¬ 
senting  Kussla  and  China,  Isith  for  the 
present  at  least,  our  allies.  On  April  IMth 


Chicago,  III. — Gas,  tire,  shoe,  and  travel 
rationing  will,  no  doubt,  have  its  influence 
upon  attendance  at  the  six  sectional  con¬ 
ferences  now  Just  beginning  and  scheduled 
through  April  as  follows : 

Southwestern  —  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
.March  12-15. 

I*lastem — Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  20-23. 
[  North  Central — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March 


Rubenstein,  when  first  he  played  in 
lamdon,  forgot  his  surroundings  through 
his  concentration  In  his  work.  Elstatic 
Joy  in  his  music  compelled  him  to  raise 
his  eyes  from  the  keyboard  for  a  moment 
— the  wrong  moment.  For  his  glance  fell 
upon  a  buxom  matron  In  the  front  row 
enjoying  the  most  enormous  yawn  Imagi¬ 
nable.  You  can  guess  the  effect  of  thin 
facial  contortion  upon  Rul>enstein.  To 
this  day,  he  resolved  never  to  raise  his 
eyes  while  playing  in  public. 


Southern — Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  6-8. 

Northwestern — Rugene,  Ore.,  April  9-12. 

Cal. -Western  —  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
April  19-22. 

Nevertheless,  the  educational  programs 
offered  are  being  prepared  with  the  name 
old  enthusiasm  and  the  remarks  from  the 
let'ture  platform  will  be  Just  as  practical 
and  theoretical,  pro  and  con,  as  they 
always  have  been  in  the  past. 

The  department  of  commercial  exhibits 
will,  as  always,  be  an  important  and 
attractive  feature.  Here  you  will  be  able 


Parochial  School*  Plan 

Big  Chicago  Fe*tival 


Alert  young  musicians  of  Chicago-land's 
(larochial  grade  schools  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  annual  band  and  orchestra 
competitive  festival  to  be  held  during 
April  and  May,  under  the  capable  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Very  Rev.  Monslgnor  Daniel 
('unningham,  chairman  of  the  Archdio¬ 
cesan  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

This  musical  movement  which  annually 
affects  960  to  1000  talented  grade  school 
pupils,  has  grown  in  iiopularity  the  past 
ten  years.  Under  the  direction  of  Sister 
Vincent  Ferrer,  O.P..  President  of  the 
Association,  this  year's  festival  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  climax  the  endeavors  of  the 
organisation  in  masterly  rendition  of 
many  dlfllcult  numbers. 

Music,  as  a  feature  of  the  extracurricu¬ 
lar  activities  of  the  Catholic  scIokiIs,  does 
its  part  to  carry  on  the  Catholh-  tradition 
of  education,  wherein  the  body,  mind,  and 
soul  are  constantly  trained  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  good  and  beautiful  in  life. 
Preparation  for  the  festival,  while  pro¬ 
viding  an  appeasement  for  music  hunger 
also  teaches  Joy  in  sharing  talents,  gives 
lasting  enjoyment,  encourages  application 
and  perseverance,  lifts  the  mind  and  spirit 
above  the  present  chaos,  and  thus  proves 
an  effective  morale  and  character  builder 
of  our  Catholic  Youth. 


most  instruments  will  be  strangers.  The 
number  of  exhibitors  taking  space  is  a 
little  above  what  might  easily  be  expected, 
according  to  Mr.  Don  Malin,  President  of 
the  Music  Bducatlon  Exhibitors  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  chances  are  more  people  from  their 
respective  sections  will  attend  these  con¬ 
ferences  with  only  the  big  shots  who  can 
ride  their  hobby  horses  coming  from  long 
distances. 


New  York  State  Mcdte* 
Plan*  for  Active  Spring 


Rochester,  N.  Y. — During  the  month.s  of 
April,  May,  and  June  there  should  be  at 
least  160  schools  sponsoring  individual 
school  festivals  In  New  York,  according 
to  Information  released  by  the  New  York 
State  Schools’  Music  Association. 

Many  plans  are  already  under  way  for 
the  advancement  oi  music  In  the  state 
with  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  and  the 
medium  will  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent 
j  In  the  war  effort. 


Living  ons  snd  s  half  milsi  from  school 
doesn't  keep  Rex  Hunfloy  of  Oliver,  B.  C., 
Ceneda  from  homo  practice  on  the  BBb 
Tuba.  Ha  has  constructed  a  padded  bicycle 
trailer — yes  those  are  real  pneumatic  tires. 
Practice  like  this  is  one  reason  why  Dr.  F. 
Staton  awarded  the  O.  T.  O.  High  School 
Band  the  cup  at  the  1942  Okanagan  Valley 
Musical  Festival  with  a  grading  of  86  par 
cant. 
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*'A  Course  in  Modem  Embellishment" 

JiA.  Jthe,  ScftooL  (DanoL  Sand 

Norbert  J.  Beihoff,  Mus.  B.  director,  Bcihoff  Music  School,  Inc.,  Mitwaukoo, 

Ha  Will  Afifwar  Your  Danca  Band  Qwattiont 


In  the  Ihrea  prpcedInK  lennonn  we  have 
iiHed  the  major  rhordn  an  the  harmonic 
haein  for  the  written  embellinhmentn. 

Thin  lennon  will  treat  additional  chorda; 
alno  exceptlonn  to  the  rulen  prevlounly 
Kiven. 

KImt  we  HUKaent  that  ntudentn  write  em- 
Itelllahmentn  to  melodlen  harmonlaed  with 
the  following  ly|>en  of  chorda  —  minor, 
dominant  7th,  dominant  9th.  auamented 
5th  and  diminlahed  7th.  Thin,  of  courae, 
meana  that  atudenta  will  have  to  atudy  the 
harmony  of  a  aroup  of  melodlea  analysina 
the  harmonies  and  then  aelectlna  from  the 
arouii,  some  melodies  that  employ  these 
harmonlea. 

A  atudent  adept  at  wrltiiiK  and  playlna 
in  the  moat  frequently  used  keya  and  em- 
liloylna  the  above  mentioned  chorda  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  major,  will  be  amply 
equipjted  for  all  practical  purposea  of  em- 
belliahment. 

We  will  offer  some  augRestlona  when 
wrltlntr  embellishments,  eniployina  the 
almve  mentioned  chords. 

MINOR  OHORDS  — To  establish  the 
mood  of  a  minor  chord,  the  minor  3rd, 
which  la  the  note  that  establlahes  the 
minor  characteristic,  should  be  empha¬ 
sised.  Avoid  usina  the  major  3rd,  except 
ill  the  iiosltion  of  an  unaccented  note  In  a 
chromatic  passaae. 

IK)MINANT  7th.— The  minor  7th  which 
In  added  to  the  major  chr>rd  to  produce  the 
dominant  7th  chord  in  used  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  chord  tone  of  the 
major  chord.  Avoid  the  use  of  the  major 
7th  except  In  the  iiositlon  of  unaccented 
note  in  a  chromatic  passaae. 

DOMINANT  9th  —  Theoretically  the 
major  9th  in  this  chord,  is  usable  as  a 
chord  tone,  and  therefore  not  restricted  to 
resolutions ;  however  its  proaresslon  Is 
sm<M>ther  if  used  In  a  diatonic  passaae,  ex¬ 


cept  for  arpeaalos  which  also  use  the  | 
minor  7th. 

Al'OMKNTKD  6th — Avoid  the  use  of 
the  major  (th  and  perfe<‘t  6th  in  this  chord 
except  In  chromatic  passaaea  on  unac¬ 
cented  heata. 

DIMINISHKD  7th— To  reUin  the  nat¬ 
ural  tonal  effect  of  thia  chord  we  suaacat 
almost  exclusive  use  of  the  chord  tones  in 
writina  the  embellishment,  altho  the  half 
I  tone  below  each  chord  tone  can  be  used 
with  immediate  resolution  to  the  chord 
tone  above  it. 

There  are  many  exceptions  to  the  rules 
aiven  In  the  first  two  lessons  limited  In 
part  by  the  Imaaination  and  dexterity  of 
the  players.  Exceptions  and  violations  of 
the  rules  are  usually  successful  after  a 
aiMKi  worklna  knowledae  of  the  rules  has 
been  attained.  Whether  an  exception  is 
"a<K>d"  or  "bad”  de|>ends  upon  one  factor 
I.e. — Is  the  phrase  effective?  If  so — con¬ 
sider  It  aood. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  occasion,  many 
years  aao,  while  atudyina  orchestration 
with  the  now  famous  ('arl  Kppert.  During 
a  lesson  he  made  this  statement  In  dis- 
cUKsIna  unusual  harmonies  and  dissonant 
passaaea :  "Disregard  the  rules  If  what 
you  are  writing  violates  a  rule  but  Is  an 
'effect'  that  you  wish  to  obtain;  but  be 
sure  you  know  Just  what  effect  you  want." 

In  a  few  examples  we  wish  to  illustrate 
these  points: 

Kxami>le  1. 

The  passing  tones  do  NOT  resolve  to  the 
chord  tone  following,  but  are  a  group  of 
chromatic  notes  interjioaed  with  a  chord 
tone  In  another  register  to  produce  an 
effe<-t. 

Example  2. 

Here  non-chordal  tones  are  injected 
without  resolution,  but  the  effect  is  one  of 
a  chromatic  passage  again  interposed  with 


a  secondary  chromatic  passage. 

Example  3. 

Passing  tones  used  successively  and  ac¬ 
cented  producing  a  slight  change  In  har¬ 
mony  to  a  chord  of  the  added  (th  ar« 
effective. 

Example  4. 

This  might  be  termed  a  retarded  resolu¬ 
tion.  After  a  succession  of  3  passing 
tones  the  final  resolution  Is  accomplished 
by  a  chord  tone  which  would  be  a  tone 
common  to  the  other  3  passing  tones  for 
resolution. 

Kxam|>lc  6. 

Again  Involving  a  chromatic  passage 
broken  Into  a  pattern,  the  effe«‘t,  altho 
dissonant  is  workable  with  many  varia¬ 
tions. 

In  the  next  lesson  we  will  discuss  the 
various  styles  of  improvising  and  will 
present  examples  of  a  number  of  various 
styles. 


$4027.00 
Worth  of 
Glamour 


On  the  evenin9  of  February  3,  the 
Stronghunt  School  Band  praiantod  a 
Victory  Concart.  Tha  waak  pravioui 
to  tha  concart  tha  mambart  of  tha 
band  conducted  a  salat  campaign  of 
War  Saving  Stamps  and  Bondi.  Ad- 
miuion  to  tha  concert  was  by  pur¬ 
chase  of  at  least  one  lOc  stamp  for 
children  and  one  2Sc  stamp  for  adults, 
which  they  retained.  Our  total  sales 
amounted  to  $4.B03.30. 

But  special  commendation  goes  to 
Mitt  Bemadina  Porter,  above,  souse- 
phone  player,  who  personally  told 
$4,027.00  worth  of  stamps  and  bonds. 
This  it  a  rather  large  amount  for  a 
village  which  has  a  population  of 
only  750. 


I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  your 
magaxine  and  how  helpful  it  has  been  to 
me.  I  am  hoping  my  enthusiasm  for  It 
may  Increaae  the  interest  hereabouts  in 
it  ao  that  many  of  my  pupils  may  even¬ 
tually  subacrlbe. — Charlet  F.  Perry,  Suprr- 
vitor  of  ituoic  KtIueaUon,  Winchendon, 
Maasnrkuoetl*. 
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I  Teach  Music  to 
These  Japanese 

(Continued  from  pone  7) 
in  playing  condition.  This  ia  quite  a 
laak  when  you  consider  that  these 
seventy-odd  instruments  are  all  second, 
third,  and  fourth-hand  student-type  in¬ 
struments  and  that  each  instrument  is 
shared  by  two  and.  in  some  cases,  by 
as  many  as  live  people. 

The  largest  part  of  our  music  library 
is  made  up  of  music  that  schools 
throughout  the  state  have  donated  to 
us;  music  that  has  been  cluttering  up 
some  director’s  library  for  years.  Some 
had  parts  missing  that  needed  to  be 
copied;  some  was  obsolete;  some  was 
nearly  worn  out.  But  we  are  repair¬ 
ing  and  copying  until  nearly  all  of  it 
is  again  being  used. 

We  gave  our  first  concert  on  Febru¬ 
ary  26.*  It  was  a  Victory  Concert,  one 
of  the  hundreds  in  this  state  that  were 
sponsored  during  the  last  week  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  by  the  Colorado  Instrumental 
Directors’  Association.  The  "audi¬ 
torium”  (a  large  mess  hall)  was 
packed  by  about  500  evacuees  who  had 
all  purchased  defense  stamps  in  order 
to  be  admitted.  Following  the  concert 
we  sponsored  g  dance  which  netted  us 
enough  to  buy  a  few  new  tunes  and  a 
used  street  drum  for  our  marching 
band. 

Although  handicapped  by  limited  fa¬ 
cilities,  the  instrumental  music  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Amache  schools  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  broad  program.  We  three  teach¬ 
ers,  Jointly  direct  flfty-flve  classes  a 
week.  This  includes  a  beginning  and 
an  advanced  band,  and  a  beginning  and 
an  advanced  string  orchestra  in  the 
Senior  High  and  four  similar  classes 
in  the  Elementary  and  Junior  High 
schools.  Several  pre-band-instrument 
bands  have  also  recently  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  Elementary  school.  Two 
nights  a  week  we  meet  a  beginning 
and  an  advanced  band  made  up  of  in¬ 
terested  adults.  In  addition  to  his 
daytime  duties.  Mr.  Higaki  directs  a 
ten-piece  dance  band.  It  was  Higaki 
and  his  swingsters  who  furnished  the 
music,  gratis,  for  our  benefit  dance. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  the 
problems  to  be  solved.  I  am  enjoying 
my  work  here  more  than  I  ever  have 
l)efore.  Why?  Certainly  it  isn’t  be¬ 
cause  the  work  is  easier.  I  think  it  is 
because  this  is  a  situation  where  the 
fog  of  a  speeding,  twentieth  century 
world  has  been  lifted  and  one  can  see 
clearly  the  wholesome  results  of  music 

'Actual  presentation  of  concert  has  at 
this  date  (Feb.  19)  of  course  not  been 
aiven.  However,  11800  lit  war  savinas 
bonds  and  stamps  have  already  been  sold. 


CUKINO  CHRONIC  MUSICAL  AILMINTS 


This  is  a  peculiar  ailaieal.  The  pa- 
Heal  actually  feels  far  better  than 
his  fellew  erchestra  members.  Claims 
his  Instrument  won't  play  below  asf 
volume  level.  A  set  ef  Tenes  Pads 
will  brina  relief  to  all  concerned. 


=  I  HOW  TONEX  CURES  "BLASTOSIS' 

Tonex  Pads  reduce  sir  loss  and  acoustic  absorption  —  the 
chief  cause  of  inability  to  play  softly.  Not  only  that  —  Tonex  Pads 
give  your  instrument  more  pep.  You  can  stand  out  against  the 
loudest  brass  section  for  a  solo,  then  soften  down  to  pianissimo 
and  never  worry  about  a  tonal  ’’break.”  Ask  your  local  repairman  to 
give  you  a  free  estimate  on  the  moderate  cost  of  a  Tonex  installation. 


the  sew  laminated,  mofttwre-resrstaaf  pod  for  Sana- 
phone.  Clarinet,  fhtta,  Oboa,  Enpfish  Hens  ond  Smieen. 

Selmer 


Buy  That  NEW  INSTRUMENT  Now 


New  Baud  and  Orehastra  lusfrumautt 
of  Famous  Makars  at  Calllug  Prices 


BRASS 

BUESCHER 

MARTIN 

OLDS 

YORK 

ELKHART 


All  Prices 
All  Finishes 
Immediate  Delivery 
Terms  It  Desired 


REEDS 

SELMER 

BUFFET 

PEDLER 

LANGENUS 

LEDUC 


Liberal  trade-in  allowance  on  your  old  instrument — Write  today  and  tell  us 
what  you  have  and  what  you  would  like— Full  information  will  be  tent  you. 
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Return  this  Ad.  Get  this  Book,  FREE! 


Baton  Twirling  is  tlic  most 
fascinating  of  imrts.  Will 
bring  you  “Popufartty  Plus.” 
Now.  for  the  first  time, 
comes  a  book  that  really 
makes  Baton  Twirling  rruj/ 
to  team.  More  than  so 
charts  and  pictures. 

Ketiim  thfs  ad  with  ll.oo 
for  a  full  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  THE  SCHOOL  MU¬ 


SICIAN  (new,  renewal  or 
extended)  and  your  gift 
hook.  "Baton  Twirling  Made 
Easy”  will  be  sent  at  once. 
Every  issue  of  THE  SCH(K)L 
MUaaAN  contains  a 
twirling  instruction  'article 
full  of  new  ideas,  new 
twirls. 

This  offer  Is  limited  to  30 
dope.  ()rder  Today  Sure. 


Initrurtore!  Have  your  entire  yroup  yet  theee  booke  for 
claee  ute. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  230  N.  MkhiiM  Avb.,  CMeMo 


March,  1943 


Pleane  mention  THE  SCHOOL  HttSIClAX  ichen  annureriny  advertinementn  in  thin  maynziiie. 
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ChoJdoA.  JOuumh, 

with 

Art  Kassel 

and  His  Orchestra 


And  Hit 

KAY  BASS 

¥VRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 

World’s  Largest 
Stringed  Instrument 
Manufacturers 

^  A  Y  Musical  Instrument  Co. 

I  1S44  Walnut  St.,  Chicaga,  lINnaH 


BANDMASTERS 

A  Nmt  C«ic«rt  March 
IMPEEIAL  PAGEANT 

Ac  played  by  the  V.  fl.  road  Guard  Hand  over  WWL. 
Plica  full  band  Ineludlnf  condurtorf  arorc,  C.  flute, 
alto  and  baaa  elarlnet . ft.M 

Add.  Horry  McGowan 
210  Pin*  St.,  Sylacouea,  Alabono 


education.  Personalities  are  growing; 
stunted  lives  are  beginning  to  develop 
normally;  otherwise  unhappy  minds 
;  are  made  content.  I  like  to  feel  that 
'  this  country  of  ours  will  be  a  little  bit 
I  better  after  the  war  because  I  helped 
'  a  little  in  giving  these  unique  students  j 
I  a  bit  of  musical  culture  that  will  en-  j 
'  able  them  to  again  take  their  places  in  ' 
i  society,  not  Just  as  citizens,  but  as 
I  loyal,  appreciative,  and  above  all,  dem¬ 
ocratic  Americans. 


A  Song  by  Schubert 

(CoNtiNued  from  page  It) 
staff  all  through  this  page,  Sarah  Mas 
ters  disguised  the  girl’s  mistake.  *'U> 
fooled  you  there,  fudge."  she  chuckled 
to  herself,  “unlean  you're  got  thia  thing 
memorized — which  I  doubt." 

The  next  page  was  simple,  one  of 
those  things  that  sang  itaelf.  Jean 
couldn’t  get  into  any  trouble  here.  Miss 
Masters  knew.  ("What’s  it  all  for? 
Why  can’t  we  teach  these  kids  good 
musi<-  without  holding  up  a  prize  or  a 
rating  as  Imit?  If  only  some  lime  I 
wouldn’t  have  to  spend  half  niy  time 
on  eontest  work!  If  only  I  could  get 
into  a  school  where  they  didn’t  live  for 
winning!  And  if  only  I  didn’t  have  to 
atart  from  the  ground  up--their  walk, 
their  costume,  their  choice  of  a  song; 
give  them  free  lessons  for  months,  or 
even  years,  play  their  accompaniments, 
and  see  that  they  get  l>ack  to  Home¬ 
town  with  at  least  a  second  place  rat¬ 
ing  and  no  escapades  of  any  sort! 
Makes  me  feel  like  Svengali.  O  well, 
Sarah,  why  worry?  You’re  thirty-one, 
deflnitely  middle-aged  for  Hometown. 
They  like  some  little  fluff  straight  out 
of  college.  Rig  haby-blue  eyes  and  a 
helpless  manner  don’t  win  contests,  hut 
how  they  do  mow  down  the  hiring  offl- 
I  cials!’’)  < 

Sarah  came  i>ack  to  reality.  Now 
came  Jean’s  final  phrase,  the  one  with 
the  high,  pianissimo  note  that  must  be 
I  sustained  for  twelve  counts.  Miss  Mas¬ 
ters  shaded  the  notes  of  the  accompani¬ 
ment  like  a  painter  blending  delicate 
I  colors.  "Try  to  feet  fhl*  Jean,"  she 
I  thought,  "t're  built  up  the  atmoaphere 
for  you  if  you  van  only  catch  it." 

I  Slightly  sharp  of  the  pitch,  the  girlish, 
immature  voice  caught  the  note,  held 
it,  found  the  center  of  the  tone,  and 
held  it.  Wavering,  breathy,  but  with 
something  of  beauty  in  it.  the  song 
died  away  into  the  echoes  of  the  audi¬ 
torium  and  was  over. 

"Well,"  Sarah  Masters  thought  as 
they  left  the  stage,  "maybe  you’ll  never 
aing  another  Schubert  aong  again, 
Jean;  but  that  one  in  you  to  atay." 
And  she  was  satisfied. 


ONLY 


Send  Now  k^r  This 
Complete  Instructor 


By  Roger  Lee 


dtaw  io  JwiJtL 

O.,  (Baion, 

TKit  sew,  right  up*te-the*miaute  editios 
of  ’’How  to  Twirl  a  Baton"  it  tko  most  com- 
ploto,  authoritativo  and  officially  accurate 
baton  twirling  instructor  ovor  pubRskod. 
Covort  37  tubjoett,  including  'all  rudimontt 
and  all  ofRcially  raquirad  twirls  and  rouHnat 
used  in  school  contosts. 

From  Beginner  to  Chempion 

Starting  with  tho  most  primary  fundantaa- 
tals  of  tho  art,  this  book  carofuNy  but  swiftly 
leads  the  beginner  from  tho  momont  kit 
baton  is  unwrappod  straight  through  Ht  i«- 
torosting  pagos  of  routino  lostont  right  up 
to  tho  kigk^  standard  of  baton  twirling. 
Thus  tho  book  it  idoal  for  class  instructlen 
as  wall  at  for  individual  study. 

Profuiely  Mustreted 

Every  bold,  every  finger  position,  ovary 
gosturo,  ovary  movo  In  oacb  and  ovary  rou¬ 
tino  is  cloarly  illustratod  with  unmistakablo 
drawingt  and  fully  ospininod  by  tuzt.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  quickly  master  the  baton, 
moroly  by  studying  this  booL  No  outsldo 
instruction  is  roquirod,  although  It  It  moro 
fun  to  loom  twirling  in  a  doss  which  utot 
this  toitbooL 


A  High  School  Twirler  Wrote  It 

Thoro  it  not  a  complicated  santanca  in 
this  antira  volume.  It  it  written  and  com- 
ptUd  in  Its  ontiroty  for  tho  high  school 
twirlor  by  a  high  school  championship  twirior 
who  hot  taught  thu  art  by  direct  instruction 
for  moro  than  two  yoart  and  knows  just  bow 
to  prosont  kit  sub{ort.  Evory  contost  routine 
bears  Ht  official  name. 

Tbit  b  the  most  ramarkabla  baton  twirl'uig 
instructor  ovor  pubRskod.  It  is  comploto  ’m 
ovary  dotoR,  is  oecoptod  and  andertad  as 
absolutely  authoritatlva,  yet  the  price  of 
this  book  It  only  $1,  kooping  H  wHhin  tho 
easy  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  wants 
to  bo  a  twirlor.  ^t  postpaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  rocoipt  of  prico. 

Don't  doUy.  Got  in  tlm  front  now.  Sond 
for  yeor  copy  today,  sum. 

If  you  sond  ekucL  add  Sc  for  mckaaga. 
Cunoocy  or  postage  stamps  acceptable. 


The  School  Musician 

230  Na.  hdleMgan  Ava.  CWaafa,  NL 


yiflsL  Cbtswah, 
^Wt,  JhiitL  QjujLdJtionA. 

Send  Them  to  the  Rex  Etton  Fair  School  of  Rute  Raying. 
306  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Th«  N«w  York 
Philhormofiic  Concorh 
For  the  itant  iteveral  Sunday  afternoonH, 
Mra.  Fair  and  I  have  made  8|>eclal  effort 
to  encouraxe  our  muHic  lovinx  frlendn  to 
liHten  to  the  Columbia  Bruadcaatlns  Sys¬ 
tem  in  preseiitinK  the  symphony  concerts 
played  by  The  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.  I  do  wish  that  all  of  my 
readers  would  "take  time  out”  to  listen 
to  these  broadcasts.  I..a8t  Sunday — Febr. 
21st — they  played  the  Itrahma  2iid  Sym¬ 
phony  In  D  Major,  and  never  have  I  heard 
such  a  beautiful  |>erformance  of  this 
masterpiece.  William  Kinkaid  is  the  first 
flutist.  His  tone  and  iihrasinx  is  such 
(hat  should  be  a  real  inspiration  to  all 
of  us.  Also  I  must  mention  that  the  first 


Andres  Psrcival,  student  of  Rei  Elton 
Fair,  lint  revealed  her  skill  with  the 
flute  at  LeSells-Peru  Township  Hi9h 
School  where  she  held  first  chair  in 
the  number  one  bend.  She  won  in¬ 
numerable  prizes  in  state  end  re9ional 
contests  end  in  March,  1941,  whan 
15  years  old,  participated  in  the  area 
audition  of  the  All  American  Youth 
Orchestra.  Illinois  Coordinator 
Gratchen  MacArthur  reports  the 
iud9es  as  havin9  a9reed  upon  her 
unusual  talent  end  fine  schoolin9. 
fleceuse  of  her  extreme  youth  it  was 
Impossible  to  recommend  her.  Mov- 
in9  to  Evanston,  III.,  last  fall,  sha  be¬ 
came  e  member  of  the  Evanston  Hi9h 
School  flend  and  has  playad  solo  flute 
at  every  concert  9iven  by  them  since. 

clarinetist  possesses  a  most  corxeous  bell 
like  tone,  aad  seems  to  be  in  tune  altcaps, 
which  is  a  real  art,  acknowledged  by  all 
critiual  ones  who  have  had  much  stssoci- 
ation  with  clarinet  players.  Long  live  the 
i'hilharmonic. 

The  French  Model  Flute 
VueefioM;  Last  summer,  while  attend¬ 
ing  a  concert  given  by  a  wood-wind  choir 
at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  In  Waabing- 
ton  D.C.,  I  noticed  that  the  flutist  was 


using  an  "open  hole”  flute  which  he  said 
was  a  French  model.  What  are  the  ad¬ 
vantages,  if  any,  of  such  a  flute?  I  might 
mention  that  the  flutist  was  Robert  Holies, 
and  he  said  that  he  was  formeriy  a  stu¬ 
dent  with  you  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska. —  H’.  M.,  I'lica,  Y. 

AttKtcer:  There  is  one  advantage  that 
is  not  in  the  least  theoretical,  and  that  is : 
It  demands  that  one  play  with  the  hands 
and  fingers  in  a  |>erfect  |)osition.  Quite 
naturally  the  five  holes  through  the  keys 
must  be  covered  perfectly,  otherwise  the 
instrument  would  not  res|M>nd.  If  one  Is 
to  get  results  at  all,  he  must  play  with 
the  Angers  curved  forward,  using  the  tip 
or  the  ball  of  the  finger  to  cover  the  holes 
and  to  o|)erate  the  keys.  On  many  oc¬ 
casions  I  have  loaned  my  fine  French 
model  flute  to  a  student  that  insisted  on 
playing  with  a  bad  position  of  the  hands 
and  fingers.  Oood  results  are  alwai/a  ob¬ 
tained.  The«iretically  the  instrument  is 
better,  in  that  the  o|>en  holes  produce 
Itetter  tones  as  to  pitch  and  quality  on 
all  three  Ks,  high  F  sharp,  all  F  sharps 
where  the  second  instead  of  the  third 
Anger  must  be  used,  the  high  A-B  flat  and 
H.  Also  it  is  possible  to  use  certain  false 
Angerings  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  help 
you  with,  should  you  ever  decide  to  use 
this  model  flute. 

Trilli 

Question:  For  the  past  two  years — In  fact 
ever  since  I  first  saw  your  column  in  the 
.SCHOOL  MUSICIA.N— I  have  not  missed 
a  single  issue.  I  must  tell  you  too  that 
I  have  profited  greatly  by  following  your 
.advice.  Just  now  I  should  like  to  know 
how  to  determinate  the  upper  note  of  any 
given  trill.  There  are  four  flutists  In  our 
orchestra.  Some  of  us  play  the  trills  up 
a  half  tone  and  others  a  whole  tone. 
.Shouldn't  they  vary  In  different  )>ie<'es? 
— F.  F..  at.  LouU,  Mo. 

Auatcer;  In  order  to  determine  the 
up|>er  note  of  any  given  trill  you  have 
only  to  be  guided  by  your  key  signature, 
nr  accidentals  placed  above  the  tone  that 
is  to  be  trilled.  As  for  Instance:  If  the 
trill  Is  written  over  D  In  the  key  of  C, 
the  upper  tone  would  be  K  natural.  If 
In  the  key  of  two  or  more  flats  (any  key 
calling  for  E  flat)  and  the  D  is  natural, 
then  the  upper  note  would  be  E  flat.  If 
you  will  keep  this  simple  rule  in  mind 
"Let  your  key  signature  or  added  acci¬ 
dentals  be  your  guide”  you  can  never  go 
wrong  In  this  regard.  This  simple  little 
rule  also  applies  to  Orupettos.  Deviate 
from  the  key  signature  only  when  de¬ 
manded  to  do  so  by  accidentals.  The  one 
above  the  sign  effects  the  higher  tone, 
and  the  one  below,  the  lower  tone. 

Enzemble  Pt«y!n9 

Queation :  Very  recently  I  have  been 
honored  by  some  of  my  friends  insisting 
that  I  direct  or  coach  a  WMMl-wInd  band 
of  about  twenty  players.  I  have  had  very 
little  experience  along  this  line  but  am 
anxious  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  their 
confidence.  A  few  “pointers"  as  to  the 
principal  things  to  watch  out  for  will  be 
highly  appreciated. — J.  J.  D.,  Minn.,  Minn. 

Answer:  I  know  from  the  way  you  have 
written  that  you  realise  the  fact  that  your 
question  could  demand  a  volume  or  two  in 


The  Luellen 

PLASTIKANE  REED 


TheAmateurSays: 

"I  like  my  Lucllea  PhwU- 
kaac  betterlhaa  may  reed 
I  ever  played.  My  tone  is 
better  and  I  get  more  vel- 
saw.  I'veeaved  aiore  than 
tit  in  reed  expense  In  a 
year",  eays  Nomw  Glter- 
eoake.  Saxophonist. 

Harvey, m.. School  Band. 

School  nineiciana  like 
Laellene’  best. 

The  Teacher  Says: 

*‘No  more  cane  reed 
headaches  for  me.  I 
recommend  the  Lnellcn 
Plastikane.”  Conway  E. 
King.School  Band  Direc¬ 
tor  at  Lamcaa  Is  Charter 
Member  and  Past  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Baad- 
aaasters  Association.  His 
rehearsal  room  experi¬ 
ence  proves  Luellen  best. 


Professionals  Say: 

"My  reed  worries  are 
over. Don’t  know  whatrd 
do  without  Luellen  Plas- 
tikaae.’’  Joe  Dnren 
speaks  for  the  whole  reed 
section  of  Tommy  Tuck¬ 
ers  Orchestra.  Endorsed 
also  by  Lou  Diamond's, 

Norm  Faulkner’s  and 
dosens  more  Name  Band 
reed  sections. 


For  Bb  clarinet,  aMo  nr 
tenor  sax.  Each  reed  Indi¬ 
vidually  tested  and  stcri- 
llxad.  Each . 

Bass  aad  Alto  Clarinet  Reeds 
new  available  at  tS.tt. 


Now,  for  Bassoon 

Luellen  Plastikane  now 
brings  to  the  Bassoon  player 
an  end  to  reed  troubles  plus 
better  tone  in  all  registers 
sad  increase  in  volume. 

This  reed  carries  the  Luellen 
guarantee.  Price  *1.78 

V  V  V 

Bay  from  your  dealer.  If  he 
Is  unable  to  supply  yon. 
send  remittance  to  me  and 
yon  will  receive  your  reed 
postpaid. 

John  Luellen 

1 644  Walnut  St.y  Chicago/  III. 


Hovn  yov  toon  the  now 

LUELLEN  FOLDESK  MUSIC  STAND? 

Ideal  for  band,  orchestrsorhomeuse.Stardy.  Big 
dank.  Woodliksf  aish.  At  yoardcsien  for  81.48 


March.  1943 


Please  mcnlion  TUK  SCHOOL  MUSICIAS'  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine. 
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SYMPHONIC  ORCHESTRA  WORKS 
PRICED  FOR  SCHOOL  BUDGETS 

Authentic,  Unabridged,  Fuii-Siie  Score*  of 
the  Famous  HAMPTON  ORCHESTRA  LiBRARY 


1943  NATIONAL  CONTEST  LIST 


CLASS  A 

Full 

Score 

Sot  A 

Sot  0 

SotC 

Extra 

Fartt 

each 

ftOLOMARK— "SakuntsU"  Overture 
FROKOFIEFF— Cleuicel  Srmphoriy 

SI.SO 

}.00 

so.oo 

o.so 

SI1.2S 

II.7S 

SU.7S 

17.2$ 

S  K 
.IS 

CLASS  B 

HAYDN — "Tha  Clock"  Sympkosy 

STRAUSS — Telci  from  tko  Viosrie  Woodt 

....  2.S4 
2.00 

7.00 

s.so 

I2.2S 

0.10 

IS.TS 

11.75 

.K 

K 

.ind  Many  Other  Outstandinp 

Composiliomt 

For  School  Symphony  Orchotirat 


OWN  YOUR  OWN 
ORCHESTRA  LIBRARY 

Th«  HAMPTON  STANDARD  ORCHES¬ 
TRA  LIBRARY  it  datianad  primarily  for 
tckool  naodi  .  .  .  Budoat  problamt  ara 
aliminatad  antiraly  .  .  .  Tou  can  own  your 
own  HAMPTON  LIBRARY  for  latt  than 
normal  rantal  pricat  .  .  .  Each  orchattra- 
tion  it  handtomaly  bound  and  printad,  | 
and  packad  in  a  ttronq  utility-box  la-  i 
ballad  for  library  ttoraQa  .  .  .  Writa  for 
complata  litt  and  illuttratad  datcriptiva 
matarial.  1 


For  CUttroom  Use 

HAMPTON  MINIATURE 
ARROW  SCORES 

[At  1/5  tha  cott  of  importad  aditiont] 

Voi.  I  Works  of  Rlmsky-Kortakow. .  $1.00 

Vol.  2  Motarf  an^  ftlwck  Ovarfurot  . . . .  1.00 

Vol.  I  Oaathovan  Ovarturas  .  1.00 

Vol.  4  Ttchaikowtky — Oorodin — Enatco— 

Prokofiaff  .  1 .2$ 

Vol.  S  Stravinskr  Oallots  .  ..  I.7S 

Vol.  t  Modom  Ovarturai — 

Ttchaikowtky — Dvorak — Orahms — 

Coldmark  .  1.00 

Vol.  7  Franck  Sulfas  and  Ovarturas — 

Dabussy-larllot-lltat  .  1.00 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue 


EDWARD  B.  MARKS  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

R.  C.  A.  Rvildiat  Rodie  City  Nvw  York 
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NOW  IN  OUR  41  ST  YEAR --- 1902-1943 


ORCHESTRA 


ISTRUMENTS| 

•  m-BUILT  \ 

•  RF-puato 

•  n-iAamrai  ^ 

•  RE-TUMeO 

A 

^  MA»TUI_CRAFTSMBIi 


AMERICA’S  FINEST 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 
REPAIR  HOUSE! 

Strongest  ¥frttten  guer* 
antee  Bond  returned 
with  every  finished 
job. 

Make  'arrangements 
through  your  local 
music  dealer. 

Doalers!  Writa  for  your 
Prica  Liat. 

AMEnCAN  PUTMCIMK  Co. 

2141  Indiana  Aua.,  Cblaaaa 
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WM.  S.  HAYNES 

FLUTES!  PICCOLOS!  CLARINETS! 

Sterling  Silver!  •  Slerling  Value!  •  Sterling  Craftsmanship! 

in  s  word: 

PERFECTION! 

Export  rapoiris9  oil  mokot 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  COMPANY,  lOB  MattochutotH  Avo..  Boston,  Matt. 


rapiy.  Anyhow,  here  ore  s  few  funds- 
inenUiln  that  nuty  help  you. 

The  purpone  of  any  such  orsanlaalion 
la  of  courae  that  of  obtainina  pleanant  re- 
NUlU.  If  you  are  to  succeed  In  that,  then 
the  law  of  food  Intonation  muet  be  monl 
hiRhIy  renpected.  Juat  to  “tune  up**  be¬ 
fore  playing  In  neceasary  but  In  no  guaran- 
|ee  that  tha  playem  are  goina  to  play  in 
tune.  The  only  way  that  a  group  can 
play  in  tune.  In  to  llaten  to  each  other  at 
all  time*.  Whenever  any  individual  en¬ 
counters  a  dinicult  pajMiage,  he  should 
"work  it  out"  slowly  and  carefully.  In 
fact  all  rapid  movements  should  be  re¬ 
hearsed  very  slowly  at  flrst.  Fine  tonal 
<iuallly  is  of  utmost  importance  too,  hut 
there  is  little  that  a  director  can  do  In  thix 
regard  unless  he  hapiteiis  to  be  one  of 
those  freaks  who  can  do  a  gtsid  job  of 
giving  Individual  Instruction  on  all  Instru¬ 
ments  In  his  organisation.  Note :  1  do  not 
mean  to  belittle  anyone  who  attempts  to 
do  this,  for  it  has  been  done,  and  In  fact 
IK  being  done  In  i.ur  public  schools  every 
day.  raging  Adam  Lesinsky,  for  Instance. 
Also  there  is  a  tendency  anstng  many 
musicians  to  "run  away"  with  all  rapidly 
moving  iMissages.  The  more  dlfllcult  such 
Itassages  are,  the  more  tendency  there  is 
to  rush  them.  When  any  particular  iii- 
strument  has  the  solo  part,  give  the  per¬ 
former  a  chance  to  prove  even  to  the 
i-asual  listener  that — for  the  moment — he 
is  the  soloist.  To  observe  dynamics  is 
very  Important.  It  Is  one  thing  to  just 
|)lay  the  notes  of  a  phrase  but  quite  an- 
tdher  to  play  It  with  a  c^scendo — de- 
cres<-end<>  (probably  the  most  dominant 
method)  effect  that  is  certain  to  nuirk  the 
difference  lietween  one  who  just  plays 
notes,  and  the  musician.  "When  your  per¬ 
formers  attack  each  new  phrase,  let  it 
lie  done  deliberately.  Avoid  question 
marks  that  exist  In  the  minds  of  players 
only  liecause  of  their  doubts  as  to  their 
ability  to  perform  certain  passages.  In¬ 
struct  each  player  to  "stand  on  your  own 
two  hind  legs"  as  Mr.  Oberhoffer  once  said 
to  me.  In  other  words,  each  player  should 
feel  self  reliance  and  nut  depend  on  his 
neighbor  to  lead  the  way.  There  is  one 
other  phase  of  playing  that  even  other¬ 
wise  giMid  iierformers  are  apt  to  be  care¬ 
less  about,  and  that  Is  careful  observance 
of  notations.  Be  sure  that  each  instru¬ 
mentalist  plays  quarters,  dotted  quarters, 
eighths,  and  iiuiylM*  I  should  say  especially 
triplets,  rxaclly  as  written.  Last  but 
probably  nut  least, — should  you  appear 
hefttre  the  public,  he  sure  that  the  physical 
ap|iearaiK-e  of  your  group  Is  attractive  as 
to  dress,  individual  attitude  and  behavior. 
You  know  what  I  mean  so  "nough  said  in 
this  regard. 

My  best  wishes  for  your  success  is  here¬ 
by  extended  to  you.  Please  let  me  hear 
(rvtm  you  again. — it.  S.  F, 

Famoui  Ruts  Studis* 

(JuealioH :  Two  weeks  ago  I  was  at  the 
.Selmer  Factory  at  Klkhart  and  there  I 
saw  a  copy  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIA.N. 
Mr.  Orolimund  drew  my  attention  to  your 
iidumn  on  the  flute.  I've  played  the  flute 
for  many  years  and  was  delighted  to  And 
wi  many  interesting  questions  and  ansa’ers 
regarding  the  flute  and  flute  playing. 
Your  magasine  Is  doing  something  splen¬ 
did  thn>ugh  such  Instructive  columns  and 
articles.  Surely  the  work  of  such  an  or¬ 
ganisation  must  be  appreciated  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  this  country.  I  do  hope 
that  your  success  may  continue,  for  if 
ever  we  have  needed  such  buoyancy  of 
thought.  It  is  now. — H.  D.,  New  York  City. 

P.  H.  My  interest  in  your  work  hxM  so 
diverted  my  thoughts  that  I  almoat  for¬ 
got  to  ask  for  some  information  that  I 
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PIraar  mrullau  THE  SCHOOL  MCSiClAX  icAes  nssicerlNg  a«l\  erliaemeHlt  in  this  magazine. 


Merck,  1943 


\  K  \  ( )  1.  1)  R  R  1  L  H  A  k  r  iV  '  \  1  ?  1  C  R  l-  A  T  \  E  C  K  .  N 


funda' 


truly  n<^.  I  am  now  on  the  ruad  alnxMit 
from  to  day.  I  hav«  little  time  to 

practice  and  little  apace  In  my  Itaca  In 
which  to  carry  mualc.  !■  there  any  one 
hook  of  atudlea  that  misht  be  m>  varied 
that  I  should  need  only  the  one  (and  not 
too  heavy  a  one  at  that)  In  which  I  could 
And  plenty  of  diversion  from  time  to  time? 

itasirer;  Thank  you  much,  for  such  an 
riicouracins  letter.  The  book  you  should 
have  Is  called  Famous  Flute  Studies.  Con¬ 
tents  are:  Studies  by  Andersen  Op.  10 
and  (1 ;  Ballade  and  Dance  Sylphs,  Ander¬ 
sen  :  Two  Sonatas  for  Two  Flutes,  W.  F. 
Bach :  Five  Inventions  for  Two  Flutes, 
J.  S.  Bach :  Sonate  H  m.  Flute  Solo, 
Bach  ;  Alleitro  and  Menuet  (or  Two  Flutes, 
Beethoven ;  I»catelll  on  Whole  Tone 
Scale :  Debussy's  Afternoon  of  A  Faun. 
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School  Bonds  of 
Argentina 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

With  little  musical  abiiity  and  a  defi¬ 
nite  lack  of  interest  and  study,  we  And 
him  after  2  years  still  in  the  "A’’  Rand. 
Tommy  may  never  see  his  uniform. 

Once  a  student  reaches  the  Varsity 
Hand  there  remains  8  more  lessons 
before  he  is  awarded  his  uniform. 
These  extra  requirements  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  barrier,  they  are 
to  allow  an  extra  training  period,  so 
that  each  player  will  have  at  least  a 
few  weeks  experience  with  the  ad¬ 
vanced  group  before  he  is  placed  In 
uniform  and  expected  to  carry  his  part 
like  a  veteran.  Of  the  4  easy  selected 
solos  he  is  required  to  render  at  least 
one  in  front  of  the  band  to  give  him 
that  little  self  confidence  so  many  lack. 

Our  next  division  is  the  Radio  Band. 
This  group  was  formed  and  received 
its  name  several  years  ago  when  a 
selected  band  was  used  for  a  series 
of  radio  programs.  It  is  composed  of 
24  advanced  players  and  the  instru¬ 
mentation  is  constant.  This  band  is 
used  only  on  programs  that  require 
a  smail  group.  In  the  case  that  we 
have  an  excess  of  musicians  reaching 
this  degree,  the  selection  is  made  by 
sectional  tryouts  before  each  engage¬ 
ment. 

We  do  not  believe  in  fooiing  the 
students,  ever.  When  we  see  that 
KXHX-  effort  yields  little  or  no  progress, 
the  pupil  is  told  very  frankly  that  he 
had  better  take  up  archery  or  ping- 
pong  for  a  pastime;  however,  we  feel 
that  our  music  program  has  a  great 
deal  to  offer  through  the  medium  of 
its  ciasses  and  activities  in  character 
building,  social  adjustment  and  the 
cultural  development  of  the  student 
taking  part  (which  is  really  of  greater 
value  in  developing  future  citizens 
than  tooting  a  horn  correctly),  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  blowing  of  sour  discordant 
notes  offers  him  enough  pleasure  to 
off-set  the  hours  of  practice:  at  bis 
request  to  continue,  he  will  be  given 
the  same  aid  and  consideration  as  the 
school’s  finest  musician. 


CAW  ■ 


FIATURIS 

'k  Ea»y  \o  blow 
'k  Built  in  key  of  C 
•k  Plays  chromatics 
k  Pure,  Aute~like  tone 
k  Natural  position 
^  of  tone  holes 

"h  Uniform  in- 
tonation,  no 
tuning 
needed 


I  Is  here- 
me  hear 
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Bstics  ars  alaysa  saslly.  Opsa  sad 
sivsa  frss  alswiac  sad  bis  teas. 
Na  taalag  rsqairsd. 

lastrasMata  asw  available  at  as 
iacrsaas  la  pries.  Black  HAS.  cslers 
subtly  kiflisr.  Other  sfCMSsriis 
availakl^eldiw  desk  staad,  ZSc; 
Bast  bead  iastiactsr,  "Ssac  Flats 
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Buy  War  Bonds  Through  Your  School  Band 


rck.  1943 


Marck,  1943 


Pleame  mention  THE  SCHOOL  UUHICIAX  when  anewerlng  ndrrrtlaementa  in  this  ma  gas  hie. 
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JOmfL  'am.  filcu^uu^ 

A  School  oi  Repairing  All  Band  Instniments  > 
Conducted  by  Erick  Brand 

Ad^*M  quMtioni  to  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  No.  Michiqan  Avo.,  Ckicaqo 


Schmitt*s 

PLAYWELL 

TRIO  AND  QUARTET 

FOUO 

An  album  oi  selected  favorites, 
unique  because  it  is  both  a  Trio 
and  Quartet  folio  for  woodwind 
and  Brass  Instruments.  Con¬ 
tains  eleven  numbers  including 
TURN  THEE  AGAIN,  PRAYER 
from  HANSEL  &  GRETEL,  BEAU¬ 
TIFUL  SAVIOR  and  IN  THE 
GLOAMING. 


PUBLISHED  FOR: 
Clorinets 

Flutes  or  Oboes  (violins,  ad 
lib) 

Saxophones.  E-flat  and  B-flot 
Trombones  or  Baritones 
(With  ad  lib  Bass  ports) 
Comets  or  Trumpets 
Homs 

Homs  in  E-flat 
Piano  Accompaniment 


Each  book  scored  in  four  parts 
for  use  in  various  combinations 
of  instruments. 

pout  /4.  ScittM  7Ku4U 

88  South  Tenth  Street 
Minneapolit,  MinnaMta 


A  Choice  Collection 

DITSON  ALBUM 

mt 

FRENCH  HORN 
SOLOS 

(Horn  in  F — ^With  Piano  Acc.) 

Compiled  and  Arranged  by 
N.  Qiiiord  Page 

An  interesting  and  varied  assortment 
oi  pieces  distinguishes  this  collec¬ 
tion.  A  splendid  new  addition  to  the 
literature  for  the  French  Horn,  it  in¬ 
cludes  arrangements  oi  some  famous 
American  songs,  works  by  Bohm, 
Brahms,  Dvorak,  Mendlessohn,  and 
Schubert,  and  a  number  oi  light 
classics.  Excellent  for  early  grade 
solo  work. 

PRICE  S1.00 


Other  Famous  "Ditson  Albums”  o/ 
Solos  published  for  CLARINET 
(75c),  CORNET  (75c),  TROMBONE 
(11.00),  FLUTE  (SIM)),  FIOLIN 
(75c),  and  CELLO  (75c), 


At  Your  Dealer  or  from  the  Publishers 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 

Theodore  Prrsser  Co.,  Distributors 
1712  Chestnut  SL,  Philadeli^a.  Pa. 


Cara  of  Rubbar  In.trumantt 
While  the  winter  aeeaon  Is  almofit  over. 

It  la  not  yet  too  lete  for  a  word  of  cau¬ 
tion  about  hard  rubber  clarinets,  etc. 

When  hard  rubber  la  cold.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  brittle.  Often  tenons  are  snapped 
oft  In  aasembllnsr  a  cold  rubber  clarinet. 
l>o  not  warm  up  the  Instrument  over  a 
stove  or  radiator.  Allow  It  to  come  to 
room  temperature  slowly  and  then  assem¬ 
ble  it 

This  Is  especially  Important  today  be¬ 
cause  repairmen  cannot  set  hard  rubber 
to  make  these  repairs.  The  only  hard  rub¬ 
ber  available  for  this  work  is  what  is  now 
In  the  hands  of  repairmen,  and  that  supply 
is  getting  smaller  every  day. 

Question:  Not  having  a  repairman  In 
our  community,  we  are  often  Inconveni¬ 
enced  because  of  minor  mishaps  and 
would  like  to  get  some  advice  on  such 
simple  lobe  as  replacing  corks  under  keys, 
applying  pads,  etc.  to  avoid  shipping  the 
instrument  out  of  town. 

Answer:  It  is  entirely  practical  to  do 
such  minor  repairs  as  there  is  almost 
always  someone  In  every  band  that  likes 
to  tinker  with  things  and  is  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  with  this  tinkering.  Such  a  per¬ 
son,  however,  should  not  attempt  any 
work  with  which  he  is  not  entirely  fa¬ 
miliar  as  he  may  cause  more  damage  to 
the  instrument  than  good. 

Applying  cork  under  the  keys  is  not 
really  very  difflcult  if  one  has  a  little 
patience.  If  regular  instrument  cork  is 
not  available,  this  can  easily  be  over¬ 
come  by  purchasing  large  bottle  corks  at 
your  local  drug  store  or  dime  store. 

With  a  sharp  knife,  and  I  mean  really 
sharp,  slice  the  cork  as  you  would  bread 
to  the  required  thickness.  Slice  across  the 
cork  so  that  the  pores  art  i>arallel  to  the 
knife  cut.  The  slice  of  cork  should  nat¬ 
urally  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  piece 
required  on  the  key,  that  is,  it  should 
overlap  on  all  sides. 

Scrap  off  all  the  old  cork  and  adhesive 
from  the  key,  heat  it  over  a  flame  that 
does  not  leave  soot)  (a  small  alcohol 
lamp  or  even  a  gas  burner  on  a  stove  will 
do)  and  apply  stick  shellac,  stick  cement 
or  even  sealing  wax  on  the  part  of  the 
key  to  be  covered  by  the  cork.  Be  sure 
that  you  do  not  get  the  key  so  hot  that 
the  cement  is  burned.  If  this  should 
happen,  scrape  the  burned  cement  off  and 
start  over  again.  You  can  test  the  tem¬ 
perature  by  applying  the  stick  of  cement 
against  the  key  occasionally  as  It  Is  be¬ 
ing  heated.  Heat  the  key  only  very  little 
more  than  required  to  melt  the  cement. 

Next  lay  the  cork  In  position  on  this 
key,  holding  It  with  a  slight  pressure  until 
it  cools. 

Now  comes  the  trimming  operation  and 
again  you  will  need  a  really  sharp  knife. 
Cut  around  the  edge  of  the  key  using  the 
key  as  a  guide,  and  hold  the  knife  at  the 
proper  angle  to  produce  the  bevel  desired. 
Most  likely  the  first  attempt  at  this  will 
be  rather  crude  and  the  cork  will  look 
rather  chopped  up.  If  it  la  not  too  badly 
chopped,  it  can  be  smoothed  up  with  real 
fine  sharp  sandpaper. 

Most  likely  the  cork  will  be  a  little 
thicker  than  required,  in  fact,  that  is  the 
way  to  apply  the  cork.  Now  put  the  key 


on  the  instrument  and  cut  the  cork  down 
so  that  the  key  opens  to  the  pro|>er  |>oint 
This  regulating  is  always  done  by  cutting 
the  cork  like  this. 

Pads  are  Just  a  little  iistre  diflicult  to 
apply  and  rather  hard  to  explain  in  an 
article  of  this  kind.  W'ill  send  you  in¬ 
formation  on  how  to  obtain  the  complete 
reiutlr  manual,  which  describes  not  only 
how  to  apply  pads,  but  many  other  oper¬ 
ations  that  will  be  of  great  help  to  your 
band  and  to  your  repairmen.  Incidentally, 
any  readers  interesttsi  in  this  repair 
manual,  please  write  The  SCHtM)!..  Ml.'SI- 
OIAN  for  full  Information. 

Just  owning  the  manual  will  not  make 
every  reader  of  It  a  repairman.  It  will 
be  of  tremendous  assistance  to  one  who 
is  mechanically  minded  and  hel[>s  almost 
anyone  who  must  do  repairing  occasion¬ 
ally,  because  no  regular  repair  shop  is 
available.  1)0  not  attempt  repairs  on 
today's  scarce  Instruments  unless  you  are 
sure  you  know  how  to  do  It.  Giving  it 
to  a  good  repairman  may  yet  be  the 
cheapest  way  to  repair  that  instrument. 


Quest  (oh  ;  How  <'an  we  repair  broken 
keys?  Koldering  them  with  ordinary 
solder  does  not  seem  to  hold  at  all. 

Answer:  As  a  rule,  the  type  of  solder¬ 
ing  required  on  broken  keys  should  be 
handled  by  your  regular  repairman.  Such 
work  requires  what  la  known  as  silver 
soldering.  The  solder  Itself  is  not  a  com¬ 
bination  of  lead  and  tin,  but  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  sterling  silver  and  other  metals. 
Ordinary  lead  and  tin  solder  melts  at 
about  150  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Silver 
solder  melts  from  1125  degrees  on  upward. 
You  nee  silver  soldering  Is  more  nearly 
a  welding  operation,  although  not  true 
welding. 

The  parts  of  the  key  must  be  held 
rigidly  in  the  proper  position,  the  entire 
Joint  heated  to  a  red  heat  after  applying 
a  flux,  and  then  the  solder  will  flow. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  metals  used 
in  making  keys,  such  soldering  operations 
should  be  left  to  someone  who  has  the 
experience  and,  therefore,  will  not  ruin  the 
part  which  may  be  irreplaceable. 

If  no  experienced  Instrument  repairman 
is  available,  your  local  Jeweler  should  be 
able  to  handle  this  work.  If  that  la  out 
also,  send  the  key  with  all  its  parts  to 
the  nearest  good  repair  shop.  As  a  rule. 
It  is  best  to  send  the  instrument  as  well 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  key  is  properly 
fitted.  Only  one  clarinet  Joint  Is  needwl 
by  the  repairman  unless  It  Is  one  of  the 
two  connection  keys  going  across  the 
center  Joint,  then  he  must  have  both 
Joints. 

At  any  rate.  If  you  break  a  key  on  a 
clarinet  or  saxophone,  do  not  throw  any 
of  the  parts  away. 


The  place  of  music  In  steadying  na¬ 
tional  morale  In  time  of  crisis  is  pivotal 
and  powerful.  There  is  something  unifle 
in  the  mass  singing  of  the  great  old 
hymns,  patriotic  songs,  and  anthems. 
Home,  Church,  School,  and  State  should 
be  aware  of  the  Importance  of  music  to 
inspire  and  unify  In  these  days  of  tension. 
Dr,  Edgar  De  Witt  Jones,  Eminent  Cler¬ 
gyman  and  Widely  Read  Columnist. 
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Conducted  by  John  P.  Noonan 
Addrest  quetfient  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  N.  Mich.  Ave..  Chicsqo 


In  last  month's  issue  of  this  magasine, 
•Mr.  Ed  Chenette  authored  a  page  under 
the  title  of  "Tempo  Rubato”  In  which  he 
advocated  a  change  of  position  in  the  stick 
grip  employed  by  drummers. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
talking  iiersonally  with  Mr.  Chenette,  and 
during  our  conversation,  I  recall  he  men* 
lioned  this  to  me.  His  idea  Is  te  have 
drum  students  use  the  same  grip  in  each 
hand,  namely  the  right,  holding  snare 
drum  sticks  in  the  same  way  xyiophone 
mallets  are  held,  doing  away  with  the 
"thwarted  flddle-neck  grip  now  in  vogue 
for  the  left  hand". 

I  can  think  of  no  anatomical  reason  why 
Mr.  (Thenette's  reasoning  is  illogical,  yet  I 
hasten  to  admit  that  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  a  change  over  from  the  accepted  stick 
grip  now  in  use. 

Snare  drumming  has  been  greatly  modi- 
Hed  since  the  old  days  of  the  military 
drummer,  that  is.  Insofar  as  band  and 
orchestral  use  is  concerned.  There  Is  little 
question  that  the  accepted  stick  grip  to¬ 
day  In  the  result  of  the  early  military 
drummer's  method.  The  parade  drum,  be¬ 
ing  higher  on  the  left,  I  believe  does  ac- 
<'ouBt  for  the  "fiddle  neck”  grip  of  the  left 
stick,  but  also  there  wan  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  right  hand  stick  grip.  The 
right  stick  was  held  with  a  full  hand  grip 
(in  some  cases  the  actual  grip  being  be¬ 
tween  the  little  finger  and  palm,  and  the 
right  wrist  turned  in  a  ROTARY  motion 
and  NOT  a  hinged  motion — straight  up 
and  down).  Thus,  both  wrists  turned  In 
a  rotary  motion,  and  the  "Addle  neck” 
grip  In  the  left  hand  was  employed  by 
reason  of  the  drum  being  higher  on  the 
left  side.  This  rotary  action  of  the  wrists 
allowed  great  power  and  resulted  In  robust 
drumming  for  parade  and  military  use, 
but  also  resulted  in  an  open,  rough  style 
not  suited  to  the  band  and  orchestra.  In 
"toning  down"  the  rough  style  of  the 
military  drummer,  the  right  stick  grip 
was  changed  to  a  more  delicate  one  em¬ 
ploying  the  tip  of  the  Arst  Anger  (or  the 
second,  as  you  choose)  and  the  thumb 
which  allows  more  Anesse  and  delicacy. 
The  action  of  the  right  wrist  was  changed 
to  more  of  a  hinged  motion,  while  the 
left  stick  grip  and  wrist  action  remained 
the  same. 

I  feel  rather  sure  that  a  student  taught 
as  Mr.  Chenette  advocates  could  become 
a  very  proAcient  drummer,  but  I  cannot 
see  where  he  would  enjoy  any  particular 
advantage,  save  perhaps  a  very  slight 
•ne  at  the  outset  of  his  studies.  The 
student  taught  the  "Addle  neck"  grip  of 
the  left  stick  (and  by  the  way,  I  like  that 
description)  is,  unquestionably,  "muscle 
bound"  at  Arst,  and  does  have  dlfAculty 
in  learning  to  swing  the  left  stick,  but 
he  soon  overcomes  the  tendency,  and  is 
on  his  way.  Using  either  this  or  Mr. 
t'henette's  grip,  the  student  Is  going  to 
have  great  difAculty  with  the  left  hand, 
for  regardless  of  the  left  stick  grip,  the 
left  wrist  is  always  weaker  and  more 
awkward  than  the  right,  assuming,  of 
course,  the  student  is  right  handed. 

Therefore,  I  believe  a  student  of  equal 
talents  would  progress  Just  as  rapidly 
using  either  grip,  so  why  change?  The 
Anal  result  would  no  doubt  be  the  same. 
An  analogous  situation  Is  the  two  methods 
of  holding  bass  Addle  bows,  one  a  Addle 
neck  grip,  the  other  (French,  I  believe) 
where  the  bow  ia  held  like  a  violin  bow. 


The  result  here  Is  the  same  In  players  of 
equal  ability. 

The  student  of  bells  and/or  xylophone 
and  timpani  uses  the  same  stick  grip  in 
each  hand,  but  as  always  the  trouble  is 
in  the  left  hand  due  to  the  Inherent  weak¬ 
ness  and  clumsiness  of  the  left  "paw". 
Any  truthful  timpanist  will  admit  that 
he  has  great  dIAIculty  in  matching  his 
left  to  his  right  hand  in  tone  and  equal 
imwer. 

The  whole  question  as  far  as  1  am  con¬ 
cerned  is  one  of  standardisation,  and  it  is 
just  now  that  we  have  standardised 
methods  of  drumming  with  the  rudimental 
method  now  employed  by  practically  all 
top-Aight  drum  teachers.  The  results 
have  been  nothing  short  of  marvelous  as 
witness  the  many  An«  snare  drummers 
produced  by  our  school  band  directors, 
who,  in  most  instances,  are  not,  nor  ever 
have  been  drummers. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  "old  days” 
when  I  Arst  started,  along  with  many 
other  "old  timers"  to  "slug”  a  drum.  We 
usually  looked  up  the  town's  leadinc  trap 
drummer  (What  an  apt  term!  In  most 
cases  the  student  was  really  "trapped", 
all  right.).  Said  trap  drum  artist  was 
usually  famous  for  one  of  several  things. 
First,  he  could  "sure  Juggle  those  sticks", 
or  he  could  unfailingly  blow  a  wind 
whistle  and  thump  the  bass  drum  when 
Sliding  Jerry  Jasper  hit  the  stage  (face 
downward)  of  the  local  vaudeville  theatre. 

Te  this  day  I  have  a  healthy  respect 
for  the  old  time  trap  drummer,  for  he 
was  certainly  a  clever  gent,  even  though, 
as  we  moderns  are  wont  to  say,  he  was 
"from  hunger"  as  a  teacher.  "Traps”,  as 
we  will  now  refer  to  our  hero,  usually 
had  a  method  of  drumming  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  musicianship,  Jui-Jitsu, 
Juggling  and  high  stiff  collars  with  snap- 
on  bow  ties.  After  learning  to  scratch 
out  a  roll  of  sorts,  we  were  taught  to  read, 
and  Anally,  were  given  a  "repertoire"  con¬ 
sisting  of  drum  parts  to  various  marches, 
and  Anally  culminating  with  II  Guarany, 
Poet  and  Peasant,  and  the  William  Tell 
overture,  with  the  storm  scene  our  gradu¬ 
ation  thesis. 

When  I  had  reached  the  point  where  I 
could  catch  Sliding  Jerry's  fall  at  the 
best  six  out  of  twenty-four  times,  vaude¬ 
ville  and  silent  pictures  folded  like  a  tent 
and  silently  stole  into  the  night,  leaving 
me  with  several  trunks  full  of  anvils,  bell 
plates,  horse  hoofs,  cow  bawls,  etc.,  which 
I  then  used  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  band 
concerts  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
(The  scrap  drive  Is  suddenly  richer,  in¬ 
cidentally). 

Today,  our  neophyte  drummers  are  af¬ 
forded  In  most  Instances  every  advantage, 
lessons  at  school,  a  wealth  of  good  drum 
literature,  and  best  of  all  a  standard  rudi¬ 
mental  method  of  drumming,  now  the  ac¬ 
cepted  standard  with  few  non-believers 
left.  Strangely  enough,  this  rudimental 
method  was  lying  around  untouched  while 
so  many  groped  for  the  "right  method”, 
so  that  Anally  we  have  a  situation  where 
the  modem  drummer  has  gone  back  to 
the  old  method.  Instead  of  vice  versa. 

Perhaps  this  Is  wrong,  I  don’t  know,  but 
the  results  are  gratifying,  and  best  of  all 
STANDARD  from  one  ehd  of  the  country 
to  the  other. 

Mr.  Chenette's  idea  Is  different,  and  as 
mentioned  earlier  In  this  column,  no  doubt 
will  work,  but  I’m  afraid  he  will  And  a 


New  Arrangements 


TNE  MKRffV  WIDOW  Selection 

Franz  Lehar — Arr.  S.  E.  Morris 
Trarucnbed  tor  bond  by  Frank  A  Panella 
Full  bond  SI  SO.  Sympnoiuc  S2.S0 
Small  orch.  Sl.^.  ruU  S1.7S 
Grand  orch.  S3. SO.  Full  score  (orch.)  S2.S0 
Bond  and  Orch.  Same  key 
This  number  has  been  used  on  the  Official 
Class  "C"  Notional  Orch.  Contest. 

ON  TNI  DUMTirUL  OLUl  DANUOK  Waltz 
Geo.  Southwell — Arr.  by  Frank  A.  Panella 
Full  Band  with  Conductor  SI. SO 

FAVORITE  MEDLEYS 

OITt  or  OLD  TIME  HITS  No  I  and  2  com¬ 
bined  contains:  "Hail,  Hail,  the  Ganq  Is  All 
Here."  "We  Won  t  Go  Home  Till  Morning," 
"When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home," 
"Sailing,  Sailing,"  "Buqle  Cali,"  "Red, 
While  and  Blue,"  "Marching  Through  Geor¬ 
gia,"  "Battle  Cry  ol  Freedom,’’  '  My  Old 
Kentucky  Horae,’'  "Dixie  Land,"  "Ymkee 
Doodle.' 

Full  bond  S2S0.  Orch.,  Small  .85.  Full  $125. 
Arr.  by  Geo.  A.  Reeg. 

NITS  or  OLD  TIME  HITS  No  3  and  4  com¬ 
bined  contains:  "Garry  Owen,"  "St. 
Patrick's  Day,"  "Irish  Washerwoman," 
"Pop  Goes  the  Weasel"  "Wearing  oi  the 
Green,"  "Arkansas  Traveler,"  "Fishers 
Hornpipe,"  "Auld  Long  Syne,'  "Old  Folks 
at  Home,"  "Annie  L^rie,’’  "The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me,"  "Turkey  in  the  Straw," 
"Reuben,  Reuben." 

Arr.  by  Geo.  Reeg. 

Full  bond  S2.00.  Orch.,  Small  .85.  Full  SI. 25 

OITt  or  OLD  TIME  HITS  No.  S  and  6  com¬ 
bined  contains;  "Funiculi-Funiaula,"  "Glory, 
Glory,  Hallelujah,"  "How  Dry  I  Am," 
"Jingle  Bells,"  "Anvil  Chorus,"  'Anvil  Pol¬ 
ka,’  "Orpheus, ’’"You're  in  the  Army  Now," 
"Solomon  Levi,"  "Long,  Long  Ago,"  ''Tramp, 
Tramp,  Tramp,"  "Oh,  Susanna  and  "Jig." 
Arr.  by  Louis  Panella.  Bond  and  orchestra 
in  same  key. 

Full  bond  S2.00.  Orch.,  Small  .85.  Full  SI. 25. 

Order  Copies  Tedayl 
Bead  lor  complete  catalog. 

Volkwein  Bros.  Inc. 

Music  Publishars 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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VICTORY  MODEL 

music 


DseigBed  os  a  nesie 
stood  for  baod,  er- 
rbsstrs,  orhomeprac- 
tlce  this  PoldMk  snp- 
pliM  a  timely  nerd, 
replaces  asarailable 
nwtal  stands,  has  a 
hundred  axes  in  home, 
schoel,  er  studio. 
Rigid,  strong  enough 
to  hoid  a  big  diction¬ 
ary  er  record  album, 
folds  ia  a  Sick  to  an 
inch  thick.  Light,  put 
itaaywhere.  Nohooks, 
snaps  or  ties.  Beauti¬ 
ful  walnut  grain  fla- 
ish.  heavy  Sbrelmard. 
No  critical  materiaL 
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roSTMID  —  IPS  utrs  sett  el  Reclilet 

If  your  local  music  store  cannot  supply  the 
FoMssk  send  your  order  direct  with  chock  or 
money  order.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  your 
money  bock.  Order  today. 

JOHN  LUELLEN 

1444  Walnut  Stroet 


formidable  wall  of  rerlstance  to  thiu  par¬ 
ticular  idea,  even  from  a  few  well-known 
drum  teachers  now  in  the  army,  and  who 
are  sleek  and  well  fed. 
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Improvtyeor  playing  witlitlwM4books 

SWMQ  DRUMMina:  .  J 

Hi*— tf 

4mc«  4niBiaiBs.  It  tella 
r»B  hmw,  when  bmI  mht. 
<«BUlaalM|>h*toa— VVCT 
CM  rhytlia  aai 
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DRUM  INSTRUCTOR: 

It’a  rearkte  fraa  A  la 
Z.  Writlaa  br  Wa.  P. 
La4«lc,  It's  tha  raaall 
af  1C  yaars’  affart  — 
craaaad  lata  72  asrit- 
lac  pa«ss;  aalj  $1.80 


Pm  RATON  TWIRUNO: 

B  This  bask  is  caacWta;  It 
■  tells  avcrytkiac  yaa  aasC 
H  la  kaaw  ta  becaas  aa 

ciccrt  twlrlsr— caataiaa 
”  aesr  17B  illastratlaas  that 
sbawjratibaw;aalr$14>0 

Cs#caTCO»<astarfa|>  laaramsIf^aalerAasIt/ 


HERE  ARE  THE 
FINEST  FIVE  VOL¬ 
UMES  ON  PERCUS¬ 
SION  ENDORSED 
BY  DR.  EDWIN 
FRANKO  GOLD¬ 
MAN. 


SfMJ  for  nrscriftixe  Cirmlor  S. 


.^.^.PANELLA  MARCHES - 

Solid,  Snappy,  tlelodioui,  Well-Arranged 

Ob  tka  Sqam  Amarlcaa  Rad  Craas 

Metbars  of  Daaaacracy  Ual  varsity  a(  Dayton 
Our  Ficbtinc  Man  Tbs  Fes 
U.  S.  A.  National  Flaf  et  Froodans 
VIsiMim  March 
Band  71c 

FRANK  A.  PANELXA,  Pub..  Craftan.  Pa. 


- EXCLUSIVE  PHOTOS! - 

BANDS  IN  ACTION! 

Action  ptctu'M  of  all  noma  loadort,  mutlcisni, 
vocaliiti.  Esclutivo  candidil  Clotty,  •  i  10. 
Unobtsinsbis  olMwhars.  Ousrsntaod  to  plssts 
or  monsy  rofundod. 

ZSc  aach;  S  for  $1 

ARSENE  STUDIOS 

1515-S  Irosdwsy,  Now  York.  N.  Y. 


JhsL  SaiuL  0vuidbftdu 

QifVdi^umdimaL  Clinic 

By  C.  W.  CoonSa  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music 

Public  School  System,  Hoopeston,  IH. 


Thera  la  mrrre  mlHUiKierxtaiidliiK  about 
the  number  and  fuiu-tioii  of  t-lariiiete  In  n 
band  than  nhould  be  toleraterl  by  direc- 
torn  aa  tvell  Informed  an  we,  an  a  ('laiw. 
are  nup|>oaed  to  be.  If  you  will  noth'e  the 
pU’tures  published  of  flne  nymphonir  hands 
of  thin  country,  school,  military  and  pro- 
fennional,  you  will  notice  that  In  a  major¬ 
ity  of  canes  S0%  of  the  total  memhernhip 
of  such  orfanisationn  In  made  up  r>f  clari¬ 
nets.  If  those  clarinets  were  allowed  to 
mln-llp  their  Instruments  by  their  teachers 
and  directors  the  result  would  he  a  yowl- 
Inir  worthy  of  the  hends  In  you-know- 
where. 

No  clarinet  should  he  playerl  as  loud  as 
It  Is  imsslble  to  play  It.  When  you  aet  |>ast 
the  three  t|uarter  mark  of  (srsnlble  volume 
— and  some  say  the  half  way  mark — you 
lose  the  rliiKiuK  beauty  r>f  the  clarinet 
tone  and  iMtss  Into  the  strident  quality 
(which  some  claim  Is  the  true  clarinet 
((Uallty!).  The  symphonic  Imnd  depends 
U|sin  the  larRer  number  of  clarinets  with 
softer  tones  to  accomplish  what  nutny  or- 
Kunlsatlons  try  to  accomplish  hy  loud 
tones  from  smaller  numbers. 

The  slse  of  the  practice  r<Mtm  has  a 
(treat  deal  to  do  with  this.  Individual 
players  of  clarinets  must  take  the  direc¬ 
tor's  word  that  they  will  be  heard  when 
in  the  auditorium  or  on  the  field ;  profter 
sound  enRineerlnft  will  allow'  the  clarinet 
to  hear  themselves  even  when  In  a  small 
r«s>m  but  this  “proper  enaineerlnit"  Is  ttsi 
seldom  to  he  found  and  the  isstr  clarinet¬ 
ist  feels  he  has  to  over-blow  in  order  to 
l>e  heard.  It  Is  the  job  of  the  director  to 
see  that  the  younR  clarinetist  maintains 
the  pro|M-r  lip  and  holds  down  his  volume 
under  all  conditions  so  that  when  concert 
appearances  are  made  the  practices  will 
have  enabled  him  to  be  ready  to  play 
under  the  different  <*onditlons  of  the  better 
(  7)  acoustics  of  a  concert  hall. 

With  reference  to  the  prois*r  lipphiK. 
allow  me  to  |>ass  tm  M>me  tips  from  the 
system  taUKht  by  nutny  of  the  natkm’s 
lendiiiR  instructors.  The  lower  lip  is  the 
only  lip  with  which  the  student  need  be 
concerned  ;  the  up|>er  Is  used  only  for  the 
pur|s>se  of  closiiiR  off  the  air.  The  lower 
should  be  pulled  tiRhtly  (not  tensely) 
across  the  lower  teeth  ;  you  iiuiy  tell  your 
students  that  their  lower  Ups  should  re¬ 
semble  hard  rubber  cushions,  not  Iteef 
steak  pillows,  underneath  the  reeti.  The 
reason  for  this  Is  that  clarinet  reed  needs 
to  Ih*  free  so  that  It  can  nuike  every  |m>s- 
slble  vibration  and  thus  produce  every 
over-tone  |M>ssib|e  to  It — at  Its  best,  the 
clarinet  tone  lacks  enouRh  of  these  over¬ 
tones  without  robbina  it  of  any  idhers  by 
smotheriiiR  it  with  t«Mi  much  lower  Up. 
Theref«>re,  put  about  half  of  the  red  of 
the  Up,  or  less  If  the  lower  Up  «>f  the 
player  is  quite  full,  over  the  lower  front 
teeth  and  then  pull  the  I'orners  of  the 
mouth  back  toward  the  molars.  ( I  have 
develo|)ed  a  technic  In  which  1  aid  youna 
idayers  who  have  difficulty  in  maintainina 
this  mouth  position  by  placina  a  small 
wire  throuah  the  c«»rners  *if  the  mouth, 
like  the  bit  of  a  horse's  bridle ;  as  Iona  as 
he  holds  his  mouth  In  the  proper  position 


the  wire  bit  will  nut  touch  the  reed,  the 
minute  he  relaxes  his  Ups  ttsi  miu-h  the 
wire  Interferes  with  the  reed.) 

If  the  Ups  are  in  this  proper  position 
it  will  not  be  net-essary  to  make  any 
chanae  whatsoever  in  aoina  from  the 
lower  reaister  or  chalemeau  notes  to  the 
second  reaister  notes  up  to  about  F,  ex- 
••ept  f<ir  the  pressina  of  the  reaister  key. 
A  a<s>d  way  to  check  the  correctness  of 
the  Up  is  to  have  the  student  set  his  mouth 
in  the  correct  position  and  then  reach  over 
while  he  plays  any  of  the  notes  from  It- 
flat  on  down  and  trip  his  reaister  key  for 
him  as  he  plays ;  If  his  Up  Is  In  the  pro|>er 
(Kisltlon  his  tone  will  immediately  jump  to 
(he  proper  upper  reaister  note;  if  he  Is 
not  pullina  his  lip  sufficiently  or  If  he  is 
bitina  the  upper  note  will  nut  come  truly 
In  pitch  without  further  adjustment.  I 
suaaest  that  you  di>  the  trippina  of  the 
reaister  key  so  that  he  will  have  to  make 
no  iisivement  that  miaht  cause  a  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  (one  iMs-ause  this  fluctuation  of 
tone  or,  rather  the  lack  of  it  is  the  pr<s>f 
of  his  correctness  of  lippina.  For  the 
nittes  above  the  previously  mentioned  F 
it  will  be  necessary  to  administer  a  sllaht 
upward  pressure  with  the  riaht  thumb 
which  is  supportina  the  instrument.  As 
the  thumb  presses  the  clarinet  a  little 
bit  further  Into  the  mouth  It  will  cause 
an  additional  tension  on  the  Up  of  the 
player  without  him  havlna  to  bite  or 
pull  any  further  until  he  acts  up  into  the 
cross-flnaerina  reaister,  than  a  sllaht  ad¬ 
ditional  pull  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
will  assist  in  aettina  these  hiaher  notes. 
The  less  adjustment  of  the  Ups  the  player 
makes  (a  sllaht  bit  is  Inevitable  fur  each 
and  every  note  on  the  Instrument)  the 
clearer  and  briahter  his  tone  will  be. 

Another  piece  of  technic  that  is  t<M> 
often  overlooked  is  the  throat  position 
of  the  iterformer.  Cm  the  lowest  notes 
the  i>erformer's  throat  should  be  open  as 
thouah  he  were  sayina  "toe"  or  "taw," 
as  the  player  proaresses  up  the  scales 
there  should  be  aradual  closina  of  the 
throat  until  In  the  third  reaister  he  has  a 
throat  iiositlon  fur  prunouncina  “tee"  nr 
'  tih." 

Herhaim  the  trick  of  keepina  the  riaht 
hand  on  the  flnaer  holes,  from  about  *■ 
natural  on  up.  should  be  mentioned  at 
this  point;  a  little  exiterimentatiun  will 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
(lupil  that  the  throat  notes  are  made  more 
round  and  vlaorous  by  this  action.  The 
technical  problem  of  aettina  across  the 
break,  both  in  tone  color  and  in  /tHi/eriiig 
at  this  spot,  will  be  made  snustther. 

In  conclusion  it  miaht  be  suaaested  for 
the  hiaher  passaaes  on  clarinets  it  would 
be  well  If  one  person  per  section  were  to 
double  E-flat  clarinet ;  this  instrument 
should  be  used  only  the  passaaes  remain 
l>etween  the  notes  of  B-natural  on  the 
middle  line  and  the  I)  or  K-flat  above  the 
staff  for  that  instrument — any  passaae 
which  remains  uniformly  in  that  position 
will  be  a  little  tiresome  to  listen  to  if 
played  in  that  same  pitch  by  B-flat  clari¬ 
nets  unless  the  players  are  of  the  most 
outstandina  calibre. 
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didAicacittA,  Jthe, 
Jjuuvdh,  ditftn,  Simpii^iad. 

By  Philip  W.  L  Cox,  Jr.,  Scorsdole,  New  York 


French  Horn  Study  Retioned? 

Studies  are  rationed,  both  musical  and 
academic  atudlea.  In  peace-time  and  In 
war-time.  We  teachers  tend  to  ration 
your  studies  for  two  reasons, — so  you 
won't  bite  off  more  than  you  can  chew, 
and  so  you  can  get  credit  for  your  daily 
l>rnRresa.  Strictly  off  the  record,  we 
.sometimea  worry  that  you  may  learn  more 
than  we  know.  So  we  ration  you  and  your 
progreaa  from  a  book. 

French  Horn  study  la  like  a  strange 
houne  with  long  narrow  hallways  and 
many  rooms  on  all  sides  to  arouse  our  cur¬ 
iosity.  The  ntrange  house  is  the  horn  and 
its  music,  the  hallway  in  the  method  book 
we  follow,  the  doors  to  the  rooms  are  the 
covers  of  our  method  book,  and  the  keys 
are  held  by  adventurous  students  and 
teachers. 

Houm  of  Mystery 

We  i>eek  Into  these  neglected  rooms.  In 
one  we  And  many  kinds  of  modern  French 
Homs ;  there  are  single  F  and  !■>  horns, 
single  Bs  horns  with  three,  four,  and  five 
valves,  double  horns  in  F  and  Be,  some 
reversed  In  Be  and  F,  and  double  horns  in 
Be  and  B  natural.  Which  horn  should  we 
lie  studying? 

The  next  room  contains  horn  mouth¬ 
pieces;  there  are  deep  ones,  shallow  ones, 
large  cups,  small  cups,  wide  bores  and 
narrow  bores,  thick  rims,  thin  rims,  flat 
rims,  rounded  rims,  straight  sided  and 
concave  sided  cups.  Would  one  of  these 
correct  our  pitch,  build  up  that  fussy  I>? 

Another  room  holds  mutes;  there  .are 
transposing  types  for  F  horns,  transpos¬ 
ing  types  fur  B^  horns,  non-transt>osing 
types  for  all  horns,  low-register  attach¬ 
ment  for  non-transposing  mutes — all  made 
of  various  materials,  fibre,  pressed  paiier, 
leather,  brass,  aluminum.  Couldn't  we  try 
to  make  one? 

Here's  a  rts>m  with  music  reading  sys¬ 
tems  ;  there's  a  Do-Re-Ml  system  for  stu¬ 
dents  with  vocal  music  experience,  a 
piano-pitch  system  for  students  with  no 
(•articular  reading  system  at  all,  and  a 
s(>eed  system  for  Bk  h<»rn  students  trans¬ 
ferring  from  cornet,  mello|)hune  or  treble- 
cief  baritone.  One  of  these  could  help  get 
more  “right"  notes. 

There's  a  room  for  transposing  systems; 
here's  a  stepwise  plan,  a  recognition 
(l)lay-by-ear-in-another-key)  plan,  a  clef 
plan,  based  on  F  music  an  treble  clef,  an¬ 
other  clef  (ilan,  based  on  Biy  music  as 
treble  clef,  and  another  clef  plan  based  on 
C  music  an  trebie  clef.  Which  one  will  be 
•(uickest  for  us  to  learn? 


Wl  PUMISH  THi  UST  CHCHIAl  AaRANOfMINTS 
or  UUIS.  INCLUDINO 

ST.  LOUIS  BLUES 

AND  THI  MST  SMtITUAlS  INCLUDINO 

SHME  LIKE  A  MORNM’  STAR 

■s  W.  C.  HANOT 

Sesd  for  Ovr  Utl  •#  AhMfe  for  land,  Ordtettra 
and  Vartav*  Safa  ImlrwnianN 

HANDY  MOTHfRS  MUSIC  CO.,  Inc. 

(Mr  MOMwsT.  MW  roes.  n.  t. 


K  record  room  gives  op[s>rtunity  to  hear 
various  tyi>es  of  tone  qualities,  te<-hniquen. 
styles :  there's  liright  tone,  thick  tone,  vel¬ 
vet  tone,  (tenetrating  tone;  there's  formal 
tei'hnique.  Infornml  technique,  meticulous 
tei'hnique  ;  there's  oi^en  style,  «'overed  style, 
c’oloratura  sf^-le.  floating  style,  of  these 
suggestions,  one  or  more  will  surely  tickle 
our  fancy,  and  set  definite  goals  for  us  to 
strive  for. 

A  historical  ro<ini  disiilays  the  earliest 
horns,  as  used  In  the  Boinan  Army, — a 
small-ltore  helicon-tuba  ty|a?,  as  used  by 
the  Kurn|iean  arlstca-racy  for  hunting, — an 
Inverted  small-bore  helicon-tuba  ty|ie.  as 
used  In  early  orchestras  without  vaU-es, 
with  one  or  two  pistons,  sriuare  (ilstons, 
rotary  valves  ui>  to  six  In  number,  even 
trombone  slides, — all  with  bushel-baskets 
of  tuning  slides  and  valve  slides  enabling 
the  |>layers  to  (litch  their  horns  to  the 
concert  pitch  of  the  selection  |>layed. 
.Maybe  we  could  i>lay  some  tunes  on  our 
horns  using  the  bell  hand  to  “make"  notes 
without  changing  valves.  (This  is  very- 
much  like  guessing  notes  on  a  harmonica 
— those  you  "blow”  will  be  ‘■o|)en''  on  horn 
— those  you  “draw”  will  be  “ste>|»i>ed''  or 
(•artially  muted  on  horn.) 

An  interesting  nsmi  is  an  unfurnished  | 
(•ractice  room.  There  is  a  full-length  mlr- 
n>r,  a  home-made  metronome  of  flshllne 
and  sinker  swinging  from  the  light  fix¬ 
ture,  a  clock  with  second  hand,  a  music 
stand,  a  chair,  and  some  horn  music.  On 
the  walls  are  pictures  of  horns,  horn  play¬ 
ers,  and  hom-favoring  com|H>sers  and  con¬ 
ductors.  Here  a  student  could  s()end  hours 
watching  his  appearance,  listening  to  his 
tone  change  when  seated  or  standing, 
hearing  his  tones  build  up  as  he  tried  this 
li|>  |>ositlon  or  that  hand  (sisitinn.  ex|>eri- 
mentlng  with  the  (thenomenon  of  refle<-ted 
sound  by  moving  slowly  while  sustaining 
a  tone.  And  here  he  could  che<-k  his 
rhythm  against  the  swinging  weight, 
shortening  the  string  for  more  raiild 
terniM),  lengthening  it  for  slower  tem|s>. 

( tbservlng  the  clock  he  could  note  his  rec¬ 
ord  time  on  fast  i>aKsages  or  solos,  or  on 
sustained  tones,  and  could  tongue  six¬ 
teenth  notes  against  time.  We  wonder  if 
we  could  fix  U|>  a  practice  room,  too. 

Best  of  all  Is  the  radio  room  where  at 
the  twist  of  a  dial  we  hear  a  quartet  of 
horns  pumping  harmony  back  at  band 
tubas,  or  a  horn  solo  drifting  out  over 
strings  and  woodwinds,  or  eight  horns 
spreading  terror  through  an  opera  house. 
And  another  twist  tunes  in  horns  in  a 
dance  orchestra  smearing  with  the  brass, 
chuckling  with  the  woodwinds,  moaning 
with  the  saxes,  muting  with  tromlsme  ••up- 
mutes.  Can't  we  learn  to  do  all  those 
things  we  have  heard? 

Try  S«l{-Ration!n9 

When  your  method  study  hits  a  flat 
spot,  when  week  after  week  the  same 
technique  baffles  you,  it's  time  for  a 
change — not  a  vacation,  mind  you — but  a 
change  of  procedure.  Ask  fur  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  studying  by  yourself  for  a  month  ; 
in  return  you  will  entertain  the  teacher 
with  a  display  of  your  accomiilishments 
and  information.  Then  I  think  you'll  be 
able  to  lick  that  imposslhle  lesson  in  the 
bargain. 


Just  released! 

3  neu'  circulars  listing  the 

PATRIOTIC  MUSIC 

of  the  United  States  of  America 

and  the 

MUSIC  of  the  UNITED  NATIONS 

for 

Band  •  Orchestra  •  Choruses 

Our  boys  «re  doing  their  part  fighting 
on  the  front'^the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
perform  music  that  builds  morale  and 
brings  us  closer  to  our  Fighting  Allies. 

ir  ic  ir 

2  catalogs  invaluable  in  planning  entire 
concert  programs  from  start  to  finish 

PROGRAM  PUNNING  tv  BAND 
PROGRAM  PUNNING  for  ORCHESTRA 

Contain  outstanding,  carefully 
chosen  Carl  Fischer  publications, 
classified  under  several  headings 
(Overtures,  Marches,  Waltzes, 
etc.),  and  graded  under  each  classi¬ 
fication. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  these  timely 
aids.  They  will  save  you  time  and 
research  in  selecting  suitable  mate¬ 
rial  for  your  programs.  Copies  are 

FREEI 

C«RL  FISCHER,  Inc. 

42  Cooper  Sq.  NEW  YORK  119  W.  57fh  St. 
Boston  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Los  Angeles 


I  Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $1.00  2  years  $1.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $1.50 

Charge  Subscriptions  requiring  spe¬ 
cial  forms  or  affidavits,  per  year 

I  $1.50  —  2  years  $2.00 

1  Group  Subscriptions  —  U.  S.  Only 
Ten  to  20  yearly  subs  on  a  single 
order,  75c  each.  Twenty  or  more 
yearly  subs  on  a  single  order,  60c 
each.  Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  except  July  and 
August.  Mailing  date  generally  the 
1 0th  of  the  date  month.  Single 
j  copies  by  mail,  20c.  Ten  or  more 
I  copies,  15c  each. 
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Addrstt  . 

Town  .  Stato  . 

Roturn  thin  coupon  at  onca  with  ona 
dollar  bill  for  a  full  year’s  subscription, 
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CNIRON 
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JtuL  CtUo  and.  SadA.  (^IcUtuudtA 

By  Thomas  C.  Stang 

Box  6089,  Mid-City  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Tha  devalopiiiaiil  of  the  clarinet,  denpite 
atagnant  perlodn  of  no  neemlng  mechanical 
Imprrivemantn,  han  been  on  the  a-hole,  ever 
proBreanive.  A  direct  line  of  mechanical 
improvementn  can  be  traced  to,  and 
coupled  with  the  ambitious  requlrementn 
pla4-ed  on  the  Instrument  hi'  early  com- 
IMtnerr.  Though  alto  and  bane  clarlneta 
were  flmt  oinntructed  clone  to  the  Incep¬ 
tion  of  the  clarinet  itnelf,  Ita  development, 
mechanically  s[>eaklng,  seemingly  han 
been  neglected  until  a  comparatively  pren- 
ent  date. 

The  “O-nharp"  and  “A”  throat  tone 
keys,  usually  referred  to  as  “bridge  keys" 
have  always  presented  a  problem.  Early 
clarinets,  now  museum  pieces,  built  near 
the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century  show 
additional  keys  added  even  at  that  embryo 
stage  of  the  instrument's  existence,  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  "shakes”  and 
“trills",  which  would  nitrmally  be  next  to 
impossible.  Despite  Improvement  of  de¬ 
sign  and  “hinging",  these  "bridge  keys", 
due  tn  the  basic  nature  of  the  clari¬ 
net  ...  Its  “voicing"  in  "twelfths"  rather 
than  "octaves"  .  .  .  cannot  be  eliminated, 
and  have  remained,  and  undoubtedly  will 
continue  to  be  clarinetists'  "nightmare". 
In  resj>ect  to  the  smooth  rendition  of  trills 
which  Involve  either  one  or  l>oth  of  the 
"bridge  keys".  This  problem  Is  magni- 
fled  greatly  in  the  case  of  the  alto  and 
bass  clarinets  due  to  the  relatively  larger 
sixe  of  the  key  mechanisms  on  the  low 
%’olced  clarinets.  To  the  alto  and  bass 
clarinetist,  the  "cadence  keys",  operated 
by  the  first  Anger,  right  hand  ha%'e  proven 
useful  In  other  than  the  nornuil  use  as¬ 
signed  to  this  group  of  "trill  keys"  in 
terms  of  the  soprano  model  clarinets,  com¬ 
monly  described  as  “B-Aat"  or  “A"  clari¬ 
nets. 

Whether  It  be  the  highest  voiced  miMlel 
of  the  soprano  group,  or  the  lowest  one 
of  the  contra-bass  ensemble,  the  lowest 
key  of  this  group  has  the  same  basic  and 
actual  use.  This  key  has  the  advantage  of 
facility  of  o|>eratlon  In  terms  of  trills, 
shakes  or  even  rapid  , passages  involving 
"K-Aat",  Arst  line  of  the  staff,  or  a  "B-Aat" 
alM>ve  the  staff,  over  the  alternate  and  C€>r- 
resiHindlng  left  hand  key.  The  intonation 
problem  remains  individual  with  each  in¬ 
strument,  however,  a  “cross-section"  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  large  numl>er  of  alto  and 
bass  clarinets  would  reveal  this  key,  right 
hand,  to  be  usually  better  In  time  than 
the  alternate  key. 

Due  to  the  closed  thumb  hole  on  must 
alto  and  on  practically  all  bass  clarinets, 
with  the  ex<‘eptlon  of  old  models  of  one 
or  two  French  makers,  the  “K-sharp",  Arst 
space,  resounds  In  a  more  clear  voice, 
when  produ«-ed  with  the  lower  two  of  this 
group  of  radence  keys,  together  with  the 
thumb  "plate”  (or  ring)  closed.  Here 
again  intonation  remains  an  integral 
phase  of  the  instrument's  make  up.  High 
"C-sharj)''  (second  ledger  line  above  the 
staff)  can  be  produced  in  the  orthodox 
manner  suggested  by  all  clarinet  Angering 
charts ;  however  for  practical  purposes  in 
the  case  of  the  alto  and  bass  clarinets 
the  Angering  referred  to  above  for  the 
“K-sharp",  Arst  space  In  the  staff,  is  best 
suited  for  this  "('-sharp"  ...  of  course, 
the  register  key  is  necessary. 


The  aecund  frmn  the  top  of  this  group 
•»f  “cadence"  keys  has  more  practical 
uses,  other  than  the  “regular"  Angerlngs, 
than  any  key  of  this  grr>up.  Passages, 
dIAtcult  though  possible,  on  the  clarinet, 
which  Involve  the  rapid  sequence  use  of 
the  "bridge  keys",  are  often  next-to-im- 
possible.  If  not  Impossible,  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  voiced  clarinets.  Many  other¬ 
wise  troublesome  passages  Involving  rapid, 
or  successive  changes  from  "A”  to  "II- 
Aat"  (In  the  staff)  or  vice-versa  can  be 
smoothly  executed  by  the  substitution  of 
this  "cadence"  key  for  the  “register” 
(octave)  key.  This  Is  particularly  true 
In  the  case  of  the  alto  and  bass  clarinets 
which  are  equipped  with  the  automatic 
register  key  mechanism  Vhlch  so  often 
not  only  responds  sluggishly,  but  also  In 
a  less  clear  quality  of  tone.  Intonation 
here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  must  be  kept 
paramount.  In  nearly  all  instances,  this 
cadence  key  will  not  be  too  far  out-of¬ 
tune.  Minute  differences  of  pitch  can  be 
rectlAed  here,  as  in  other  cases,  with  the 
embouchure.  So  often  what  would  be 
suspected  as  being  “out-of-tune”  when 
this  cadence  key  Is  used  instead  of  the 
"register”  key  Is  the  difference  In  tonal 
color  and  texture  .  .  .  the  so  often  lack 
of  clarity  is  absent.  Countless  instances 
of  this  combination  or  succession,  or 
progression,  If  you  please,  of  "throat 
tones"  are  to  be  found  in  concert  band 
arrangements. 

The  top,  or  fourth  key  of  this  group, 
though  the  least  used.  Is,  in  the  instances 
where  It  is  necessary,  fierhaps  more  help¬ 
ful  or  valuable  than  any  of  the  "cadence" 
keys.  Without  its  use,  a  trill  or  "shake" 
from  "B-Aat”  to  "C"  in  the  staff  would 
he  imitoHsible.  'Tls  true,  trills  are  rare 
In  bass,  as  s'ell  as  tn  alto  clarinet  scores. 
The  “grace"  note,  however,  does  appear 
more  frequently.  A  striking  example  of 
this  cadence  key,  as  used,  and  absolutely 
necessary.  In  this  manner  .  .  .  for  “grace" 
notes  ...  is  to  be  found  In  "THE 
I’KOPHET”  by  Meyerbeer,  where  the 
principal  theme,  popular  and  known  to 
all,  is  voiced  by  the  bass  clarinet,  In 
unison  with  the  strings.  In  such  a  theme, 
the  omission  of  even  a  “grace"  note  would 
seriously  alter  the  imttern  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  melody. 
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Expertly  Given  by  Leonard  V.  Meretta  . 

Instructor  in  tho  School  of  Music,  UnivorsHy  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 
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Un  Kebruary  6  and  7,  the  Mlchiitan 
S<-hool  Band  and  orchentra  AMK>clatlOn 
held  ita  annual  ellnle  at  the  Univeralty 
here  in  Ann  Arbor.  In  apite  of  Ran  ra¬ 
tioning.  a  great  many  Inatrumental  teach- 
em  and  director*  attended,— proof  that 
[leople  are  atlll  interented  in  muaic  edu¬ 
cation.  and  It*  wartime  problem*.  (lueat 
conductor  on  the  program  was  Capt. 
Harold  B.  Bachman,  AUS,  Muaical  Con- 
aultant.  Sixth  Service  Command. 

At  a  "bra**  clinic"  which  your  writer 
cimducted,  a*  a  part  of  thi*  program,  one 
Ilf  the  question*  asked  was  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  "bussing”  should  be  used.  I  teach 
lieginning  student*  how  to  get  a  "buss” 
un  the  mouthpiece.  A*  noon  as  they  can 
do  this,  they  begin  to  play  on  the  instru¬ 
ment  and  do  not  bother  any  more  with 
"bussing." 

Embouckur*  Problem 

l^uealion:  "How  can  a  beginning  stu¬ 
dent  on  the  cornet  make  sure  that  each 
time  he  plays,  his  mouthpiece  is  in  the 
same  place  and  hi*  embouchure  I*  the 
lutme?" — «.  D.,  .Veto  Yttrk  City. 

Anucrr:  Several  year*  ago,  I  wan  with 
a  group  driving  to  a  concert  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  One  of  my  friends  asked  a  re¬ 
nowned  cornet  teacher  who  wa*  with  u*  if 
he  had  any  suggestion  for  a  person  who 
had  two  embouchure*.  (Thi*  student  was 
not  placing  the  mouthpiece  on  the  same 
"siKJt”  every  time  she  played.)  Thi* 
teacher  suggested  practicing  before  a  mir¬ 
ror.  In  addition  to  this  I  might  add  the 
following  suggestion* :  Moisten  the  Ups 
before  playing,  and  place  the  mouthpiece 
on  the  lip*  from  above. 

Relail 

IJueation :  "What  can  you  suggest  that 
would  help  a  person  who  ha*  a  tendency 
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to  tighten  up  when  phiying?" — K.  /).,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Ansioer;  So  many  curiietists  "tighten 
up"  and  play  with  undue  strain.  This,  of 
course,  is  incorrect :  It  result*  in  a 
"squeexed  tone"  and  shortens  one’s  en¬ 
durance.  I  suggest  that  you  play  simple 
exercises  and  melodies  In  the  middle  regis¬ 
ter  and  try  to  play  with  the  least  effort 
l>08*ible.  Be  sure  that  you  play  with 
sufficient  breath,  and  in  a  relaxed  manner, 
paying  particular  attention  to  keeping  the 
throat  relaxed  and  the  eml>ouchure  fairly 
Arm,  but  not  pinched.  Rest  when  the  Up* 
begin  to  tire.  As  you  progress,  add  to 
your  practice  time  and  register. 

AHack 

ijuealion;  "My  band  teacher  luis  told 
me  that  my  attack  is  hard,  and  also  that 
I  should  know  the  various  type*  of  at¬ 
tack,  such  a*  semi-legato,  staccato,  and 
legato.  I  would  appreciate  any  advice 
you  might  give  me  such  as  the  isisition 
and  form  of  the  tongue.  Thank  you  very 
much." — D.  D.,  CoUlu-ater,  Mich. 

Anatcer:  When  I  meet  with  a  student 
who  plays  with  an  attack  that  Is  hard, 

I  suggest  that  he  play  with  a  gentle  at¬ 
tack.  The  usual  reaction  is  to  atta<-k 
gently  but  with  Insufficient  breath.  The 
attack  should  be  positive,  but  not  ex- 
idosive,  and  one  should  follow  It  up  with 
sufficient  breath.  I  suggest  using  the 
syllable  "tu"  tor  semi-legato,  ‘  T"  for 
staccato,  and  "It"  or  "du"  for  legato. 

Lip  FUiibility 

(Juration:  "Of  what  value  Is  lip  flexi¬ 
bility  to  me  and  to  what  extent  should 
I  develop  such  flexibility 7" — .1/..  f'oii- 
nellaville.  Pa. 

A  Hauler;  Lip  flexibility  is  of  immense 
value  to  the  cornetist.  It  enables  one  to 
play  with  more  ease  and  increases  one’s 
endurance.  Some  players  spend  too  much 
time  on  flexibility  studies,  but  these  are 
in  the  minority.  If  a  player  Is  lacking  in 
this  res|>ect,  I  suggest  that  he  iiractice 
flexibility  studies  (along  with  his  regular 
routine,  of  course)  until  he  acquires  an 
adequate  technic.  Then  he  should  Include 
some  of  this  type  of  study  in  his  dally 
practice  to  maintain  this  ability.  Walter 
.Smith  has  written  a  wonderful  book  en¬ 
titled.  "Forty-One  Studies  for  T>evelo|)inK 
l.ip  Klexlblllty." 

Brsstk  Control 

(jueation:  "What  la  the  best  way  to  ob¬ 
tain  better  breath  control  for  dynamics ; 
better  capacity  for  long  phrases?" — H.  H., 
Flat  Rock,  Mich. 

Anatcer:  I  suggest  that  you  play  a  scale 
In  the  middle  register,  <|uarter  notes 
tongued.  using  the  various  dynamics,  such 
as:  K,  Mf,  P,  Pz,  and  so  forth.  Include 
this  in  your  daily  practice  and  ask  your 
teacher  or  band  director  t«»  criticise  your 
playing.  I  believe  you  can  acquire  this 
te<-hnic,  oiwe  you  have  disrsivered  what 
you  want. 

As  regards  "better  capacity  for  long 
phrases,"  you  might  play  a  simple  melody 
or  exercise  and  see  how  far  you  can  play 
In  one  breath.  t)r,  try  phrases  of  band  or 
orchestra  music  which  require  flne  breath 
control.  Play  these  daily,  at  the  same 
tempo  (with  a  metronome,  if  possible), 
and  try  to  Improve  your  score.  Y'ou  will 
be  amased  with  the  results. 
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((’oHiinyed  front  page  IS) 
rruistera,  and  which  he  always  played 
faultlessly.  I  doubt  if  he  ever  missed 
a  note  at  any  concert,  no  slip  of  any 
kind,  playiny  with  the  utmost  ease,  r 
His  compositions  were  so  difflcylt  that  I 
there  was  not  a  clarinet  player,  even, 
that  could  master  their  technic  on  a 
clarinet.  And  we  had  the  best  In  the 
world  playing  In  the  band.  Pryor 
could  play  almost  unbelievable  pas¬ 
sages  on  the  ftUDK  TROMBONE!  I 
remember  once  when  we  were  playing 
a  ronrrrf  In  Leipzig,  Germany,  In  1900, 
before  an  audience  of  some  25.000  peo¬ 
ple,  Pryor  played  one  of  his  most  diffi¬ 
cult  solos  without  a  mistake  of  any 
kind,  and  the  vast  audience  arose  and 
gave  him  the  greatest  oration  ever 
known  In  that  city,  .it  Intrrmlaalon, 
many  members  of  the  Gewandhaus 
Symphony  Orchestra,  then  directed  by 
.Arthur  Nikisch,  came  up  to  the  stage 
to  examine  Pryor's  trombone,  taking 
off  the  slide,  Utoking  through  it,  and 
examining  the  mouthpiece,  all  to  find 
out  if  there  were  not  some  contrap¬ 
tions  whereby  hi*  Irchnic  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  artificial  means.  His  trom¬ 
bone  and  mouthpiece  were  the  same 
as  any  ordinary  one,  and  he  could  do 
the  same  stynts  on  any  trombone 
made.  These  musicians  were  speech¬ 
less.  and  could  not  believe  it  possible. 
Such  incidents  explain  why  Arthur 
Pryor  was  so  well  known  all  over  the 
world.” 

Years  later.  In  1910,  I  believe,  Burt 
L.  Smith  toured  Great  Britain  as  a 
trombone  soloist  in  British  music 
halls,  playing  Pryor’s  famous  solos  and 
making  a  great  name  for  himself  in 
England.  On  one  occasion  In  London, 
Smith  was  genuinely  startled  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  solo  to  hear  the  audi¬ 
ence  shout:  “ Pryor,* Pryor T’  The  Brit¬ 
ishers  had  not  forgotten  Pryor’s  own 
matchless  efforts  in  1900  with  Sousa’s 
Band. 

We  close  these  Memoirs  with  Sousa’s 
own  estimate  re  Pryor’s  calibre  as  a 
trombonist.  Sousa  wrote  in  ’’Keeping 
Step"  (published  some  years  ago  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post):  ’’/  do  not 
believe  there  was  a  man  In  the  world 
his  (Pryor’s)  equal  tehile  he  was  with 
me.”  Pryor  was  only  22  years  old 
when  he  played  his  first  solo  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Sousa’s  Band  in  1893  during 
the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago.  He  himself  admitted  that  he 
felt  extremely  nervous,  but  after  that 
initial  performance  "Lil  Artha"  went 
on  to  become  the  foremost  trombone 
virtuoso  who  ever  stepped  iiefore  the 
footlights  or  upon  the  band  platform. 
Today  the  beloved  Arthur  Pryor  re- 
I  mains  only  a  memory  in  the  hearts  of 


his  followers;  but  bis  immortal  com¬ 
positions.  like  Sousa’s,  go  marching 
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MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS  INSTRUMENTS  AND 


(Cont) 


attention.  BANDMASTERSI  I*  your 
bwlgrt  limited  ?  Ask  about  my  economical  i>ru{K>- 
sitioa  rMarding  used  band  music.  Small,  bal- 
snctd  libraries  o(  standard  numbers,  line  for 
rcadinc  practice,  at  nominal  prices.  Overtures, 
selections,  descriptives,  waltxes,  marches.  Money- 
hack  cnarantee.  I).  C,  Kyan,  604  Kmmet  St., 
Ypsilanti,  Mkh. 


AT-TEN-SHUN — Now  of  all  times,  you  should 
play  "Our  Glorious  America"-— Send  (or  free 
sample  cornet  parts.  Waterloo  Puhlishers,  Paris, 
lU. 


MUSIC  ARRANGED,  Send  lead  for  prices  and  ! 
advice.  Also:  Yon  write  song  words;  I'll  write 
orifiiul  music.  Ed  Chenette,  29J7  Osceola  St., 
Baiun  Rouge,  La. 

BAND  MARCHES  ARRANGED.  25  tarts 
$25.00.  Submit  manuscript  for  approval.  Slate 
insirumenlatiun  desired.  Panella  Arranging  Hu- 
rcau,  Frank  A.  Panella.  Crafton,  Penna. 

DANCE  ORCHESTRATIONS.  PopuUr  lack 
aambers.  7— $l.0«;  IS -$2.00;  40-15.00.  High- 
rst  quality  Saxophone  Peeds— Alto,  b  -SI. 00: 
Tenor,  5  SI.OO;  Clarinet,  10 — SI.OO.  Terminal 
Orchestra  Service,  481854  Kimball,  Chicago. 


INSTRUCTION 


FRENCH  HORN  COLUMNIST  INSTRUCTS 
la  musk  division  of  successful  Medomak  Camp, 
Maine.  Camp  activities,  plus  daily  instrument 
study.  Write  Philip  Cox,  142  I.ee  Road,  Scars- 

dale.  X.  Y. _ _  _ _ 

Develop  vour  liand  quickly  by  using  EASY 
STEPS  TO  THE  BAND  by  Maurke  Taylor. 
Umi  for  free  hook,  stating  position.  Swain’s 
Mnsic  House.  Mansfield,  Pa. 


^  WANTED  TO  BUY 


BOEHM  SYSTEM  Dh  PICCOLO  GX  Closed, 
aho  Bp  clarinet,  a  Wood  Boehm  System.  Both 
inalrumenta  must  be  in  good  condition.  Box  8S, 
Ike  SCHOOL  MCSICIA-N,  Chicago.  111. 


WANTED -Muskal  instruments  regardless  of 
age  or  condition.  I  pay  highest  prices.  What 
have  you  got  to  sell?  J.  Ziflerblatt,  55  Cooper 
St,  New  York  City. 


SELLI  SWAPl  BUYI 

TMs  claMifiod  •dvortitiii9 
dopartmont  wot  ottoblitKod 
for  tko  bonofit  of  bondmattort, 
dlrocfort,  ttudoiiH  and  indl- 
vidualt  Having  utad  inttru* 
montt,  uniforms,  ate.  to  toll, 
swap,  or  fhoto  who  with  to 
buy  at  a  bargain. 

Look  ovor  tho  adt  in  this 
ittuo.  You'll  find  many  Homt 
of  intarott.  Porhapt  you  hava 
an  axtra  taiophona  you  would 
lila  to  tall  or  trada  for  a 
Franch  horn  or  trumpat.  Taka 
advantaga  of  tha  opportunity 
this  dopartmont  offart  you. 

Tha  tpacial  tarvica  rata  it 
only  $1  for  2S  words;  aach 
ad^ional  word,  5c.  Cash 
mutt  accompany  ordor.  No 
billing  or  b^kkoaping.  Sand 
erdart  to 

Clattifiad  Advortiting  Dapt. 
Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  N.  Michigan  Avanua 
Chicago,  IHinolt 


HECKEL  SYSTEM  BASSOON,  very  fine, 
$275.00.  Cunservalury  bassoon,  $100.00.  Set  of 
l>rdal  tuned  tympani,  like  new,  $195.00.  Full 
sixe  glockeivspkl  with  harness  and  cover,  $57.50. 
254  octave  vibraphone,  $110.00.  3  octave  Leedy 

marimba,  $125.00.  York  bass  trombone,  new, 
$160.00.  New  crackpruof  cello,  $52.50.  S|>ccial 
prices  on  fieUI  drums,  bass  and  snare,  lioth  new 
and  used.  Write  fur  drum  catalog.  King  Bh 
silverplated  bell  front  bass  horn,  like  new,  $225.00. 
Conn,  York,  Holton,  and  King  Ep  and  Bp 
Sousaphones  with  trunks,  $195.00  each.  Dupre 
wood  conservatory  system  oboe  $175.00.  New 
gold  lac'iuered  l>ell  front  baritone  horn  with 
case,  $140.00.  Wm.  S.  Haynes  wood  ('  flute, 
$110.00.  (fuy  Kenne  metal  bochm  C  flute,  $45.00. 
Pedler  Iroehm  bass  clarinet,  $225.00.  Pedler 
Iroehm  alto  clarinet,  $175.00.  Albert  system  bass 
clarinet,  $110.00.  Buffet  albert  alto  clarinet, 
$125.00.  Pedler  alto  albert  clarinet,  $85.00.  King, 
Conn,  Holton,  and  York  mellophones,  $50.00 
and  $60.00  each.  U.S.A.  York,  gold  lacquer, 
baritone  horn,  $60.00.  Wurlitxer  silverplated 
larilone,  $50.00.  Martin  silverplaletl  4  valve 
Ivaritone,  with  case,  $100.00.  King  gold  lacquered 
FIp  Sousaphone,  $150.00.  Loree  conservatory 
English  honi,  $400.00.  New  York  t^S.A.  gold 
lacquered  F^»  front  hell  recording  bass  horn, 
$185.00.  Military  system  oboe.  $50.00.  Conn 
double  Freeh  horn,  very  fine  condition,  $190.00. 
Cornets,  trumpets,  trombones,  $20.00,  up.  Alto 
saxophemes.  $50.00,  up.  Tenor  saxophones, 
$65.00,  up.  Baritone  saxophones,  $60.00,  up. 
New  silverplated  Dj;  boehm  piccolo,  $57.50.  Buf¬ 
fet,  Selmer,  late  model  Conn,  Penxel- Muller, 
Pedler.  Barbier  Bjt  boehm  system  clarinets  at 
bargain  prices  while  still  available.  String  basses 
from  $55.00,  up.  5ichool  violin  outfits,  used,  at 
$10.00  POT  outfit.  New  violin  outfits  $15.00,  all 
sixes.  Viola  outfits,  $27.50,  up.  We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  umn  hundreds  of  very  fine  school  instru¬ 
ments  that  are  available  for  immediate  delivery. 
Write  (or  free  bargain  list.  We  also  buy  for 
cash  or  take  trades.  .Sdelson’s  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit, 
.Mich. 

WE  REPAIR  AND  REBUILD  INSTRU- 
MENT8--Clarinets  overhauled,  $10.  Ep  Saxo¬ 
phones,  $15.  Flutes,  $15.  Special  prke  list  on 
request.  All  work  guaranteH.  Joe  V..  Kay 
Music  Company,  1512  .Stout.  Denver.  Colorado. 


FOR  SALE:  I,ee<ly  snare  drum;  fifteen  by  six, 
solid  maple  shell,  walnut  stain,  maple  hoops,  gut 
snares,  thumb  rods,  round  fiber,  carrying  case. 
$.12.50.  C.O.D.  H.  A.  Fogel,  P.  O,  Box  445, 
Canton,  Ohio. 

REBUILDING  AND  REPAIRING  BAND 
INSTRUMENTS  is  our  spOTialty.  Large  assort¬ 
ment  of  new  and  reconditioned  instruments  in 
stock.  Musical  Instrument  Exchange.  A.  J. 
(Bill)  Johnson,  44  Division  Ave.,  So.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mkh. 


FOR  SALE  —  Kettle  drums,  copper  howls 
(l-eedy)  including  trunks,  $75.00.  Also  Rrnni 
clarinet.  Yo'k  baritone.  Good  cello,  t>ow  and 
hag.  Bargains.  W.  T.  Nees,  Bachrach  Bldg.. 
Decatur.  III. 

WE  BUY.  SELL.  EXCHANGE  AND  RE¬ 
PAIR  ALL  INSTRUMENTS.  A  few  of  the 
better  grade  bargains;  Conn  gold  trumpet.  Mar¬ 
lin  gold  trumwt.  each  $55.00.  King  cornet,  $40. 
Biiescher  gold  alto  sax  $85.00.  Conservatory  Bas¬ 
soon  $85.00.  El)  upright  bass  $45.00.  Clarinets 
$25.00,  up  Ludwig  super  de  luxe  drum  set 
$85,00.  All  instruments  like  new.  Send  for  list 
and  prkes.  Muskians  Supply  Co..  Elkhart.  Ind. 

Bp  SOPRANO  SAXOPHONE,  triple  gold 
plated.  Conn.  $50.00.  Tenor  banjo,  $85.00.  Vega, 
$25.00.  Alto .  fiaxophone.  silver.  Conn,  $5S.()0. 
D.  Bolduc,  30  Cabot  St..  Lowell,  Mass. 

WOODWINDS— ALL  TYPES  AND  MAKES. 
New  and  rebuilt.  Buffet  alto  clarinets,  Kolhert 
bass  clarinets.  Heckel  system  bassoon.  Moening 
oboe,  Heckelphone,  Rothophone,  Heckel  Contra- 
bassoon,  new  Peiuet- Mueller  and  Ixiree  clarinets. 
Many  fine  brasses.  Write  for  Hst.  Expert 
W^oodwind  repairing,  mouthpiece  refacing,  fkhool 
Music  Servke,  Champaign,  III. 


BASSOONS:  One  Reidl,  $200.00;  one  Heckel. 
$325.00.  Both  in  Al  comlition.  Paul  C.  Hiett, 
13250  Steel.  Detroit,  Mkh. 


LOOK  FOR  DE  VOE'S  ADS  BELOW.  Kn>- 
resenting  a  few  of  large  selection  high  grade  in¬ 
struments  now  available.  Shipped  school's  ap¬ 
proval.  De  Voe's,  52.18  Oakland  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa. _  _ 

CONN  BARITONE,  silver,  completely  recondi¬ 
tioned,  case  $82.50;  also  Holton,  silver,  case  $80. 
Trial.  De  Voe's,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadel- 

phia.  Pa. _ _ _ _ _ 

HOLTON  BBp  sousaphone-  medium  iiore, 
silver,  completely  reconditioned,  $lb0;  King  Ep 
silver,  like  above,  $140.  Trial.  De  Voe's.  5238 

Oakland  St.,  riii'adFlphia,  Pa. _ _ 

'^UvOT-UnMT'  KINO  CLARINET —  recondi¬ 
tioned  like  new,  case  $47.50;  Holton  and  ,Bet- 
toney,  overhauled,  case  $45.  Trial.  De  Voe's, 
5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KING  CORNET— silver,  like  new,  case  $45. 
Conn  (Vktor)  comet,  silver  $45;  others  U7.50 
up.  Trial.  De  Voe's,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


CONN  FLUGEL  HORN— gold  lacouered,  shop¬ 
worn  only,  case  $65 ;  Holton,  $50 ;  Boston,  $40. 
Trial.  De  Voe's.  5238  OakUnd  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


CONN  BARITONE  SAXOPHONE- silver, 
completely  reconditioned,  case  $65 ;  Buescher,  sil¬ 
ver,  new  zipper  cover,  $60.  Trial.  De  Voe’s, 

5238  Oakbnd  St.  Phib.lrli-his,  Pa. _ 

CONN  BASS  SAXOPHONE-silver,  completely 
reconditionerl,  $75;  Buescher.  brass  lacquered, 
$65.  Trial.  De  Voe's,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


PRUEFFER  CLARINET— new,  wood.  Boehm 
System,  case  $82.50;  Selmer,  wood,  $135.  Others 
$60  up.  Trial.  De  Voe's,  5238  Oakland  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KING  BB»  BASS  HORN— upright,  silver- 
plated;  completely  reconditioned,  $85;  brass  BKfi 
upright,  brass  lacquered,  $50.  Trial.  De  Voe's. 
5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE;  Two  extra  large  bass  drums,  re¬ 
conditioned  Martin  trombone,  Holton  buffet  clari¬ 
net.  John  T.  Opferkuch,  1341  W.  Lawn  Ave., 
Racine,  Wis. 


CABART  ENGLISH  HORN  in  fine  condition 
in  double  case.  Conservatory  system.  $100.00. 
Osman  Ingraham, ,255  Marshall  Blvd.,  San  Ber- 
iMrdino,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE:  A  1938  Bl)  Kii^  23  trombone 
and  case,  in  perfect  condition,  like  new.  Price 
$135.00.  Cash.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Seay,  Salem.  Mu. 


FLUTES:  Used  and  reconditioned.  Repairing 
and  overhauling  of  all  models  and  makes.  Ad 
dress  William  S.  Haynes,  Miwtager,  Haynes- 
Schwelm  Company,  4196  Washington  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  King  Sousaphone,  B|y;  Holton 
Euphonium  ;  Conn  Wood  clarinet ;  Olds  trumpet ; 
12x15  street  drum;  Viola  outfit;  half-sixe  cello; 
Buescher  trumpet;  King  cornet.  400  other  instni- 
ments.  Send  for  list.  It  will  be  sent  free. 
Crestline  Music  Shop,  Crestline,  Ohio. 


MEYER’S  RECONDmONED,  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  school  band  and  oichestra  instruments 
shipped  anywhere  in  U.S.A. ,  5  day  approval. 
Bargain  list  on  request.  Traides  and  exchanges 
solkited.  AuthorixH  Blessing  dealers.  Meyer’s, 
454  Michigan.  Detroit.  Michigan. 


HOLTON  ALTO  SAXOPHONE  in  excellent 
condition.  Silver  with  gold  lining.  Case  strap 
musk  stand.  Rest  offer  takes  it.  F.  W.  Lan- 
ning.  Harvard.  Illinois. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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REED  MAKING 


NO  SHORTAGE  HERE  F’lrnty  o(  rcedt  irooi  | 
tml  Frrjuii  cane,  (.'areinl  workmanship.  440 
pitch.  Send  iur  trial  offer.  Instruments  over- 
lisuled  and  repaired.  Satisfaction  rnaranteed. 
•Mfred  A.  Wales,  tIO  Indiana  Ave.,  Providence, 

Kh^e  Island.  _ _ _ 

CLOSING  OUT  STOCK  OP  GOUGED  BAS¬ 
SOON  CANE  BEFORE  INDUCTION.  Grade 
A.  $6.50;  grade  B,  $5.00  per  100  piec«.  Samples 
25  cents  Kdgar  Sherman.  Kipon,  Wis.  _ 


OBOE  REEDS — Handmade.  French  type,  best 
i|uality  and  performance.  Paris  ConserratoiT 
measurements.  Price  $1.00  per  reed;  3  for  $2.75. 
Attractive  price  to  schools.  Joseph  Ruth,  3145 
N.  I.,awndale,  Chicago. _ 


OBOE  REEDS:  responsive,  easy  blowing,  tireat 
care  is  taken  in  finishing  these  reeds.  Students 
can  Use  them  immediately.  None  better  on  the 
market.  All  guaranteed.  75  cents  each,  plus 
old  tulies;  6  for  $.1.85.  Russell  Saunders,  Box 
ISK  KIkhart,  Ind. 


beed 

MAKING 

REED 

MAKING 

ROCHE  GRADED  OBOE  AND  BASSOON 
REEDS,  made  from  my  own  selected  French 
Roche  cape.  No.  I  soft.  No.  2  medium.  No.  3 
stiff.  Every  reed  hatidmade,  tested  and  graded. 
$1.35  each;  doxen  $6.00.  Ask  for  Utest  bar¬ 
gain  list  of  used  instruments.  _  Fernand  Roche 
(formerly  ofioist  I>afi»osch's.  N.  Y.  Symphony!, 
202  West  9Jrd  Street,  N.  Y.  C.  _ 

BASSOON  REEDS  -  The  FerreU  Bassoon  Reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists 
lor  their  satisfactory  service.  Ready  to  pUy : 
easy  blowing ;  responsive  in  attack ;  tng.  brilliant 
tone.  Fortunately  4lill  made  from  limited  stork 
genuine  French  Cane.  Four  (4)  reeds.  y.JO; 
$9  per  doxen.  Order  now.  John  E.  Ferrell.  3535-A 
Juniata  Street.  St.  I^is,  Mo. 


REEDS.  All  handmade 


CMtaixt  10  $TMD8RD  IIT  TUNE$-4  Books  Is  l-rrieo  $1.00 


ROY  ELDRIDGE'S 

For  TRUMPET  SOLO  AND  PIANO  ACCOMPANIMENT 

CoitaiM  10  STANDARD  NIT  TUNES -2  BoQkt  !■  1- Price  S1.00 


JOE  MARSALA'S 

For  CLARINET  SOLO  AND  PIANO  ACCOMPANIMENT 

Coitaiet  10  STANDARD  NIT  TUNES -2  Reeks  le  1,- Price  S1.00 

-  lACM  MOTRUMfNT  M  IW  AOOVI  IOUO$  BOUND  $tfA»ATIlV  - — 


The 


ARRANGED  BY  PAUL  YODER 


HERI 

THE  NAVY’S  MARCH  ADAPTATION  OF  "BEER  BARREL  POLKA" 


THE  CAII 


THE  ARMY’S  FAMOUS  MARCHING  SONG 

STANDARD  RAND  .75  •  SYMPHONIC  BAND  1.25 


Publiokffd  by 

SHAPIRO,  BERNSTEIN  &  CO.  Inc. 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 

RJC.O.  (Ra4lo  City  MitaU  H«ll)  BM«.  1270  SIstMi  Aw*.,  Naw  Yarfc 


SYMPHONY  OBOE  ENGLISH  HORN 
KKEDS.  Made  by  famon>  profeasioiial.  Finest 
cane  and  workman^ip.  Every  reed  plays.  Mod- 
e  ately  priced.  Tell  tu  your  oboe  troubles.  Well 
anaivte  and  help  you.  This  ia  a  free  service.  > 
O.  Reed  sex:  "You  don't  have  to  be  craay  to 
play  oboe,  even  if  it  does  help.  Write  ns.”  O., 
KrH.  2420  N.  Fsrk  Blvd..  Santa  Ana.  Calif. 


HINES  CLAKINBT  AND  SAXOPHONE 
REEDS  have  gain^  national  recognition  on 
•luality  and  price  I  Not  by  ‘*bnlljrboo”  advertising 
and  meaningless  testimonials.  No  freak  cuts  and 
fancy  shapes  to  catch  the  eye  and  confuse.  Only 
models  approved  by  leading  musical  authorities. 
Sis  accurate  playing  strengths.  Superb  handmaile 
(ll>oes  and  Bassoons  from  finest  imported  cane. 
A  postal  will  bring  full  inlormation.  Hines 
Reeds,  Box  SS80,  Gulfport,  Miss. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


^/ksmiMTAtn  mcm 

3  NE^STYIE  roues  I 


RAYMOND  SC01TS  “TSST* 

For  PIANO  SOLO  tTm  SOLOS.  DUETS  &  TRIOS 

roofi  b  cttiiMtTt  pb  *11*  *****  A  *'*1'** 

H  TooMPiTi  r  •aaiTOM  $Aiit  If  nmt 

TIMOR  lAlll  *  ^ 

OR  ANT  COMOMATION  OP  THfSt  PAIT$ 


"YOUR  BREATH” — The  power  behind  the  tal¬ 
ent.  I.earn  prrmr  breathing  and  control.  Clinic 
cha:ls  $1.00.  The  Breath  Clinic,  407  So.  22iid. 
Allenioun,  I’a. 


UNIFORMS 


$«  BLUE  GOLD  CAPES  AND  CAPS  $100.00. 
50  gray  capes  $125.00.  50  red  caps  (new)  $87.50. 

50  gray  hand  coals  $125.00.  30  navy  blue  coals 

$45.00.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago. 
MAJORETTE  COSTUMES”  8HAK08,~“A8l 
SORTED  COLORS.  S3.00.  UP.  Batons.  $3.00. 
Majorette  boots.  $6.00.  Band  leader's  swell  out. 
fit.  $25.00.  (.eaderi*  caps.  *2.50.  Free  lists. 
Wallace,  2416  N.  Halxtrd,  Chicago. 


Only  School  Band  Having 
lit  Very  Own  Newapaper 

Chienuo.  /«.— De  La  Salle  High  School 
belleveK  It  hat*  achieved  nomethlng  entirely 
new  In  the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper 
devoted  exclualvely  to  the  muaical  Inler-^ 
eatK  of  Itn  band  meniliera.  ThI*  iiaper  In 
not  a  Nupplement  of  the  regular  whool 
publication  but  Ih  a  dlKtinct  and  neiwrate 
unit. 

The  editorn  tif  thin  newey  elx  pagex  have 
worked  along  the  pattern  of  the  country 
newapaper,  highly  iieraonalixing  its  col-  f; 
umnii  and  rendering  It  exceedingly  Inter- 
eHting  to  read  even  by  the  outsider.  The 
vematlllty  of  the  mimeograph  has  been 
uned  to  beat  advantage. 

Thin  la  Indeed  an  old  and  well  thought 
out  attempt  to  bring  the  work  of  the  band 
more  cloaely  to  the  attention  of  the  c«>m- 
munity  which  It  aervea.  It  will  do  a  great 
deal  towarda  making  the  atudent  laidy  of 
a  great  a<'hool  band-conacloua. 

Wa  Are  Honorad 
Dear  F'riend  Bob : 

I  am  iierformlng  my  luitriollc  duty  on 
Lincoln'a  Birthday  by  mailing  you  my 
aubacription  to  The  SPHtHlL  Ml'SICIAN. 

No  one  haa  done  aa  much  aa  Lincoln  to 
provide  high  Ideala  for  the  young  iieople 
of  America,  and  your  excellent  magaiine 
la  doing  a  line  work  In  aelting  a  high 
atandard  in  the  musical  growth  of  Ameri¬ 
can  youth. 

With  kiiideat  wlaliea,  I  am,  Slm'erely.  i 
Vfcfor  J.  (Imbtl.  f/i  Xorth  Park  Htrrrl,  | 
UadinoH,  n'w. 

I>ear  Victor:  It  la  a  thrilling  honor  to 
me  to  receive  even  a  aubacriplion  from  a 
man  an  far  up  the  ladder  of  “They  Art 
itnkitg  Americn  Mnnirnl”,  Victor.  But 
to  receive.  In  addition,  auch  encouraging  ; 
expreaaiona  of  gtaid  will  ia  indeed  over-  ! 
whelming.  Such  are  the  apura  to  greater 
effort. — Si!. 


Iratt  mention  THE  SCHOOL  HUSlCtAX  when  anetcering  adrerlieemente  4a  thie  magnztur. 


March,  I  Ml 
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